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Art. I. An Hiftorical Difquifition concerning the Knowledge which 
the Ancients bad. of India; and the Progrefs of Trade with that 
Country. prior to the Difcovery of the Paffage to it by the Cape 
of Good Hope. With an Appendix, containirg Obfervations 
on the Civil Policy, the Laws and Judicial Proceedings, the 
Arts, the Sciences, and Religious Inftitutions, of the Indians. 
By William Robertfon, D.'D. F.R.S. Ed. Principal of the 
Univerfity, and Hiftoriographer to his Majefty for Scotland. 
4to. pp. 363. 158. Boatds. Cadell. 1791. 


T is with much pleafure that, after fo long an interval of 

time, our attention is recalled to the labours of this eminent 
hiftorian ; concerning whom it is not eafy to determine, whe- 
ther his judgment be moft admirable in choofing the beft fub- 
jects, or his genius moft eminent in explaining them. The 
here of Major Renhel’s Memoir for illuftrating his map of 

indoftan fuggefted to Dr. Robertfon the defign of examining, 
more fully than he had done, in his Hiftory of America, into 
the knowlege which the Ancients had of India, and of cons 
fidering what is certain, what is obf¢ure, and what is fabulous, 
in theif accounts of that remote country. This hiftorical dif- 
quifition is divided into four fections. The firft defcribes the 
intercourfe with India from the earlieft times, until the con- 
queft of Egypt by the Romans ; the fecond deduces the hiftory 
of the India trade, from the eftablifhment of the Roman dos 
minion in Egypt, to the conqueft of that kingdom by the Mo- 
hammedans ; and the third continues the fame fubjeé, to the 
difcovery of the paflage by the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
eftablifhment of the Peitiiintsi dominion in the eaft. The 


fourth fection confifts of fuch general obfervations as naturally 
refult from the preceding narrative. 
Dr. R. takes a rapid view of the conneétion that early fub- 
fifted between the Eaft Indies on the one hand, and Egypt 
Vou. vi. B and 
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and Phenicia on the other. By their vicinity to the Phenician$, 
the Jews were enabled to fit out fleets, that failed to Tarfhifh 
and Ophir, which were long fuppofed to be fituated in fome 

art of India: but Dr. R. obferves that the refearches of a 
learned traveller, Mr. Bruce, have now rendered it certain 
<¢ that Solomon’s fleets, after paffing the Straits of Babelman- 
deb, held their courfe along the fouth-weft (read fouth-eaft ) 
coaft of Africa, as far as the kingdom of Sofala, a country de- 
nominated the Golden Sofala by oriental writers, and abound- 
ing with all the other articles which compofed the cargoes of 
the Jewith fhips.” In our account of Mr. Bruce’s travels, 
(fee Review for July 1790, p. 283. & feq.) we cited the paf- 
fage to which Dr. R. refers; which, notwithftanding our 
animadverfions on feveral other parts of Mr. B.’s work, we 
commended as the beft combined and moft fatisfactory expla- 
nation of the trade to Tarfhifh and Ophir, that we had any- 
where feen. The Jews, therefore, have no title to be reckoned 
among the nations which maintained an intercourfe by fea 
with India; and if, as Dr. R. obferves, * from deference to the 
fentiments of fome refpectable authors, their claim were to be 
admitted, we know with certainty that their commercial effort 
in the reign of Solomon was merely a tranfient one, and that 
they quickly returned to their former ftate of unfocial feclufion 
from the reft.of mankind.’ 

Dr. R. pafles flightly over the doubtful voyage of Scylax, 
and the obfcure expedition of Darius, to which it is faid to 
have given rife, and haftens to the memorable conquelts of 
Alexander, which firft opened to Europe the knowlege of the 
Eaftern world.. He thinks that the pre-eminence of this extra- 
ordinary man as a conqueror, a politician, and a legiflator, has 
feldom been juftly eftimated. In explaining his tranfaétions in 
India, with the circumftances which preceded and followed 
them, the hiftorian exhibits a ftriking view of the grandeur and 
extent of his plans. In this part of his fubje&t, Dr. R.’s ideas 
entirely coincide with thofe of Dr. Gillies in his hiftory of 
Ancient Greece ; where the reign of the Macedonian hero 
is defcribed in terms not lefs honourable to his policy than 
to his prowefs. Ihe great importance of this reign, in the 
hiftory of the world, will juftify the following extraét ; which 
may ferve to prove that Dr. R.’s vigour, as an hiftorian, has 
not forfaken him, and that he knows how to gild his fubjec 
-with the rays of the fetting fun. 

‘ If an untimely death had not put a period to the.reign of the 
Macedonian hero, India, we have reafon to think, would have been 
more fully explored by the ancients, and the European dominion 


would have been eftablifhed there two thoufand years fooner. 
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When Alexander invaded India, he had fomething more in view 
than a tranfient incurfion. It was his object to annex that extenfive 
and opulent country to his empire, and though the refractory {pirit 
of his army obliged him, at that time, to fufpend the profecution 
of his plan, he was far from relinquifhing it. ‘Io exhibit a gene- 
ral view of the meafures which he adopted for this purpote, and to 

int out their propriety and probable fuccefs, is not foreign from 
the fubjeét of this Difquifition, and will convey a more juft idea 
than is ufually entertained, of the original genius and extent of po- 
litical wifdom which diftingvifhed this illuftrious man. 

‘ When Alexander became matter of the Perfian empire, he early 
perceived, that with all the power of his hereditary dominions, re- 
inforced by the troops which the afcendant he had acquired over the 
various ftates of Greece might enable him to raife there, he could 
not hope to retain in fubjection territories fo extenfive and popu- 
lous; that to render his authority fecure and permanent, it muit be 
eftablifhed in the affection of the nations which he had fubdued, 
and maintained by their arms; and that in order to acquire this ad- 
vantage, all diftinctions: between the victors and vanquifhed mutt 
be abolifhed, and his European and Afiatic fubjeéts muft be incor- 
porated, and become one people, by obeying the fame laws, and 
by adopting the fame manners, inftitutions, and difcipline. 

¢ Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well adapted to accom- 
plifh what he had in view, nothing could be more repugnant tothe 
ideas and prejudices of his countrymen, ‘The Greeks had fuch an 
high opinion of the pre-eminence to which they were raifed by civi- 
lization and fcience, that they feem hardly to have acknowledged 
the reft of mankind to be of the fame fpecies with themfelves. ‘Io 
every other people they gave the degrading appellation of Barba- 
rians, and, in confequence of their own boafted fuperiority, they 
afferted a right of dominion over them, in the fame manner as the 
foul has over the body, and men have over irrational animals. Ex- 
travagant as this pretenfion may now appear, it found admiffion, to 
the difgrace of ancient philofophy, into all the fchools. Ariftotle, 
full of this opinion, in fupport of which he employs arguments 
more fubtle than folid *, advifed Alexander to govern the Greeks 
like fubjects, and the Barbarians as flaves; to confider the former 
as companions, the latter as creatures of aninferior nature+. But 
the fentiments of the pupil were more enlarged than thofe of his 
mafter, and his experience in governing men taught the monarch 
what the fpeculative fcience of the philofopher did not difcover. 
Soon after the victory at Arbela, Alexander himfelf, and by his per- 
fuafion many of his officers, aflumed the Perfian drefs, and con- 
formed to feveral of their cuftoms. Atthe fame time he encouraged 
the Perfian nobles to imitate the manners of the Macedonians, to 
learn the Greek language, and to acquire a relith for the beauties of 
the elegant writers in that tongue, which were then univerfally 


a 
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‘ * Aniftor. Polit. i, ¢. 3—7. 
* t Plot. de Portuna Alex, Orat.i. p. 302. vol. vii. edits Reifke. 
Strab. lib. i p. 116. A.’ 
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ftudied and admired, In order to render the union more completes 
he refolved to marry one of the daughters of Darius, and chofe wives 
for a hundred of his principal officers in the mott illuftrious Perfian 
families. Their x tine were celebrated with great pomp and fef- 


tivity, and with high exultation of the conquered people. In imi- 

tation of them, above ten thoufand Macedonians of inferior rank 

married Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander gave nuptial 
efents, as a teftimony of his approbation ¢o their conduct ®. 

¢ But affiduonfly as Alexander laboured to unite his European and 
Afiatic fubjeéts by the moft indiffoluble ties, he did not truft entirely 
to the fuccefs of that meafure for the fecurity of his new conquefts. 
In every province which he fabdaed, he made choice of proper ftae 
tions, where he built and fortified cities, in which he placed gar- 
rifons, compofed partly of fach of the natives as conformed to the 
Grecian manners and difcipline, and partly of fuch of his European 
fabjeéts, as were worn out with the fatigues of fervice, and wifhed 
for repofe, and a permanent eftablifhment. Thefe cities were nu- 
merous, and ferved not only as achain of pofts to keep open the 
communication between the different provinces of his dominions, 
but as places of ftrength to over-awe and curb the conquered people. 
Thirty thoufand of his new fubje&s who had been difciplined in 
thefe cities, and armed after the European fafhion, appeared before 
Alexander in Sufa, and were formed by him into that compact folid 
body of infantry, known by the name of the Phalanx, which con- 
Rituted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But in order to fecure 
entire authority over this new corps, as well as to render it more 
effe&tive, he appointed that every officer in it entrufted with com- 
mand, either fuperior or fubaltern, fhould be European As the 
ingenuity of mankind naturally has recourfe in fimilar fituations to 
the fame expedients, the European powers, who now in their In- 
dian territories employ numerous bodies of the natives in their fer- 
vice, have, in forming the eftablifhment of thefe troops, adopted 
the fame maxims; and, probably without knowing it, have mo- 
delled their battalions of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alex- 
ander did his Phalanx of Perfians. 

* The farther Alexander pufhed his conquefts from the banks of 
the Euphrates, which may be confidered as the center of his domi- 
nions, he found it neceflary to build and to fortify a greater num- 
ber of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and South of the Cafpian 
fea are mentioned by ancient authors ; and in India itfelf, he found- 
ed two cities on the banks of the Hydafpes, and a third on the Ace- 
fines, both navigable rivers, which, after uniting their ftreams, fall 
into the Indus. From the choice of fach fituations, it is obvious 
that he intended, by means of thefe cities, to keep open a commu- 
nication with India, not only by land, but by fea. It was chiefly 
with a view to the latter of thefe objects, (as I have already obferv- 
ed,) that he examined the navigation of the Indus with fo much 
attention. With the fame view, on his return to Sufa, he, in per- 
fon, furveyed the courfe of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave 





‘ ¢ Arrian, lib. vii. c. 4. Plat. de Fort. Alex. p. 304.’ 
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dire@iions to remove the cataraéts or dams, which the ancient 
snonarchs of Perfia, induced by a peculiar precept of their religion, 
which enjoined them to guard with the utmott care againft defiling 
any of the elements, had conftruéted near the mouths of thefe ri- 
vers, in order to fhut out their fubjeéts from any accefs to the ocean *. 
By opening the navigation in this manner, he propofed, that the 
valuable commodities of India fhould be conveyed from the Perfian 
Gulf into the interior parts of his Afiatic dominions, while by the 
Arabian Gulf they fhould be carried to Alexandria, and diftributed 
to the reft of the world. 

‘ Grand and extenfive as thefe fchemes were, the precautions 
employed, and the arrangements made for carrying them into exe- 
cution, were fo various and fo proper, that Alexander had good 
reafon to entertain fanguine hopes of their proving fuccefsful. At 
the time when the mutinous fpirit of his foldiers obliged him to 
relinquith his operations in India, he was not thirty years of age 
complete. At this enterprizing period of life, a prince, of a {pirit 
fo active, perfevering, and indefatigable, muft have foon found 
means to refume a favourite meafure on which he had been long 
intent. If he had invaded India a fecond time, he would not, as 
formerly, have been obliged to force his way through hoftile and 
unexplored regions, oppofed at every ftep by nations and tribes of 
Barbarians, whofe names had never reached Greece. All Afia, 
from the fhores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hyphafis, would 
then have been fubjeét to his dominion ; and through that immenfe 
ftretch of country he had eftablifhed fuch a chain of cities, or for- 
tified ftations, that his armies might have continued their march with 
fafety, and have found a regular fycceffion of magazines provided 
for their fubfiftence. Nor would it have been difficult for him to 
bring into the field forces fufficient to have atchieved che conqueft of 
a country fo populous and extenfive as India. Having armed and 
difciplined his fubjeéts in the Eaft like Europeans, they would have 
been ambitious to imitate and to equal their inftructors, and Alex- 
ander might have drawn recruits, not from his fcanty domains in 
Macedonia and Greece, but from the vatt regions of Afia, which, 
in every age, has covered the earth, gnd aftonifhed mankind with 
its numerous armies. When at the head of fuch a formidable power 
he had reached the confines of India, he might have entered it un- 
der circumftances very different from thofe in his firft expedition. He 
had fecured a firm footing there, partly by means of the garrifons 
which he left in the three cities which he had built and fortified, 
and partly by his alliance with Taxiles and Porus. Thefe two 
Indian princes, won by Alexander’s humanity and beneficence, 
which, as they were virtues feldom difplayed in the ancient 
mode of Carrying on war, excited of courfe an higher degree of 
admiration and gratitude, had continued fteady in their attach- 
ment to the Macedonians. Re-inforced by their troops, and 
guided by their information as well as by the experience which he 
had acquired in his former campaigns, Alexander muft have made 
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£ © Arrian, lib. vi. ¢ 7. Strab. lib. xvi. p. 1074, &c.’ 
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rapid progrefs in a country, where every invader, from his time td 


the prefent age, has proved fuccefsful. - 
‘ But this and all his other {plendid fchemes were terminated at 


once by his untimely death. In confequence of that, however, 
events took place, which illuftrate and confirm the juitnefs of the 
preceding fpeculations and conjectures by evidence the moft ftriking 
and fatisfactory. When that great empire, which the fuperior ge- 
nius of Alexander had kept united and in fubjeétion, no longer felt 
his fuperintending controul, it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were feized by his principal officers, and parcelled out 
among them. From ambition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, 
they foon turned their arms againft one another; and as feveral of 
the leaders were equally eminent for political abilities and for mili- 
tary fkill, the conteft was maintained long, and carried on with fre- 
quent viciffitudes of fortune. Amidit the various convulfions and 
revolutions which thefe occafioned, it was found that the meafures 
of Alexander for the prefervation of his conquetts had been concert- 
ed with fuch fagacity, that upon the final reftoration of tranquillity, 
the Macedonian dominion continued to be eftablifhed in every part 
of Afia, and not one province had fhaken off the yoke. Even [n- 
dia, the moft remote of Alexander’s conquetts, quietly fubmitted to 
Pytho the fon of Agenor, and afterwards to Seleucus, who fuccef- 
fively obtained dominion over that partof Afia. Porus and Taxiles, 
notwithftanding the death of their benefactor, neither declined fub- 
miflfion to the authority of the Macedonians, nor made any attempt 
to recover independence.’ 

The wars among Alexander’s fucceflors prevented them 
from extending, on any fide, the conquefts of their matter ; 
and-Seleucus, to whom the eaftern divifion of the empire was 
allotted, thought himfelf fortunate in concluding a treaty with 
Sandrocottus, King of the Prafij, a powerful nation on the 
Ganges, who threatened to expel the Macedonians from India. 
As Ambaffador from Seleucus, Megafthenes, an officer who 
had accompanied Alexander in his expedition, relided for feveral 
years at Palibothra, the capital of the Pralij. To gratify the 
curiofity of his countrymen, Mega{thenes publifhed an account 
of India, which has been copied by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
and Arrian. His geographical defcriptions are curious and ac- 
curate, and he raifes magnificent ideas of the Indian power. 
He relates that he had an audience of Sandracottus, in a place 
where he was encamped with 400,000 men. ‘lhe power and 
opulence of the Prafij is analagous to what might be conjeQured 
to have been the ftate of the greater kingdoms in modern Hin- 
doftan, before the eftablifhment of the Mohammedan or Chrift- 
jan dominion in India; and Megafthenes defcribes Palibothra, 
as extending ten miles in length and two in breadth; and fur- 
rounded by walls in which there were five hundred and feventy 
towers, and fixty-four gates, 
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The Syrians feem to have abandoned their poflefiions in In- 
dia, foon after the death of Seleucus: but the. Baétrian kings, 
who were alfo fucceflors of Alexander, recovered poileffion of 
the diftri& near the mouth of the Indus, which he had fubdued. 
Emboldened by fuccefs, they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the country, and fome of them aflumed the title of 
great king, which diftinguifhed the Perfian monarchs in the 
days of their higheft fplendour. Their power, however, feems 
not to have been lafting ; for if we credit the Chinefe hiftorians 
cited by M. de Guignes, a numerous horde of Tartars pafled 
the Jaxartes ; and, pouring in on Bactria, overwhelmed that 
kingdom, and put an end to the Greek dominion there, and 
in other more remote parts of the Eaft, about one hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the Chriftian era. From this period, 
until the clofe of the fifteenth century, no European nation 
acquired dominion in any part of India. During this long in- 
terval, the commerce with the Eaft was not neglected ; and it 
is remarkable, (fays Dr. R.) how foon and how regularly the 
trade with India came to be carried on by that channel, in 
which the fagacity of Alexander deftined it to flow. 

Of the commerce of the Ptolemies, Dr. R.’s account is, 
from the fcantinefs of his materials, fhort and imperfect. His 
defcription of the Roman commerce with the Eaft is more 
ample and more fatisfatory. Our limits will not permit us 
to follow him through the annals of thofe empires; much lefs 
to purfue his hiftorical deduction of the India trade through 
the channels of the Moors, Venetians, and Genoefe, whofe 
tranfactions in the Eaft have been more frequently defcribed, 
and are generally known. 

The fourth and concluding fe&tion of this valuable difqui- 
fition contains important obfervations concerning the nature 
and revolutions of commerce; obfervations intimately con- 
nected with the preceding narrative, and of fuch weight in 
themfelves as renders them worthy of being adorned by the pen 
of Dr. Robertfon. Of thefe obfervations, we fhall fele& the 
two following, becaufe they are connected with two popular 
and highly interefting topics, the African flave trade, and the 
deftruction of the Turkith empire: 

‘ While America contributed ia—this-mangpemto facilitate and 
extend the intercourfe of Europe with Afia, it gave rife to a traffic 
with Africa, which, from flender beginnings, has become fo confi- 
derable, as to form the chief bond of commercial conneétion with 
that continent. Soon after the Portuguefe had extended their dif- 
coveries on the coaft of Africa beyond the river Senegal, they en- 
deavoured to derive fome benefit from their new fettlements there, 
by the fale of flaves. Various circumftances combined in favouring 


the revival of this odious traffic. In every part of America, of 
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which the Spaniards took poffeflion, they found that the natives, 
from the feeblenefs of their frame, from their indolence, or from 
the injudicious manner of treating them, were incapable of the 
exertions requifite either for working mines, or for cultivating the 
earth. Eager to find hands more induftrious and efficient, the 
Spaniards had recourfe to their neighbours the Portuguefe, and 
purchafed from them negroe flaves,. Experience foon difcovered, 
that they were men of a more hardy race, and fo much better fitted 
for enduring fatigue, that the labour of one negroe was computed 
to be equal to that of four Americans *; and from that time the 
number employed in the New World has gone on increafing with 
rapid progrefs. In this practice, no lefs repugnant to the feelings 
of humanity than to the principles of religion, the Spaniards have 
unhappily been imitated by all the nations of Europe, who have 
acquired territories in the warmer climates of the New World. At 
prefent the number of negroe flaves in the fettlements of Great Bri- 
tain and France in the Welt Indies, exceeds a million ; and as the 
eftablifhment of fervitude has been found, both in ancient and in 
modern times, extremely unfavourable to population, it requires an 
annual importation from Africa of at leaft fifty-eight thoufand, to 
keep up the ftock +. If it were poflible to afcertain, with equal 
exactnefs, the number of flaves in the Spanifh dominions, and in 
North America, the total number of negroe flaves might be well 
reckoned at as many more. 

‘ Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which has given it a 
vifible afcendant over the three other divifions of the earth, by dif- 
cerning their refpective wants and refources, and by rendering 
them reciprocally fubfervient to one another, has eftablifhed an 
union among them, from which it has derived an immenfe increafe 
of opulence, of power, and of enjoyments.’ 

The concluding pages of this difquifition prove that this celes 
brated hiftorian is not a partizan of the Turks: 


‘ It is to the difcovery of the paflage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to the vigour and fuccefs with which the Portu- 
guefe profecuted their conquefts and eftablifhed their dominion 
there, that Europe has been indebted for its prefervation from the 
moft illiberal and humiliating fervitude that ever oppreffed polifhed 
nations. For this obferyation I am indebted tv an Author, whofe 
ingenuity has illuftrated, and whofe eloquence has adorned the 
Hiitory of the Settlements and Commerce of Modern Nations in 
the Eaft and Weft Indies {; and it appears to me fo well founded 
as to merit more ample inyeftigation. A few years after the 
fir appearance of the Portuguefe in India, the dominion of the 
Mameluks was overturned by the irrefiltible power of the 
Turki arms, and Egypt and Syria were annexed as provinces 
to their empire. If after this event the commercial intercourfe 
with India had continued to be carried on in its ancient 





* * Hitt. of America, vol. i. p. 320.’ 
* + Report of Lords of the Privy Council, A. D. 1788.’ 
*‘ t M. L’Abbé Raynal.’ 
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channels, the Turkith Sultans, by being matters of Egypt and 
Syria, muft have poffeffed the abfolute command of ic, whether 
the productions of the Eaft were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alex- 
andria, or were tranfported by land-carriage from the Perfian Gulf 
to Conftantinople, and the ports of the Mediterranean. The mo- 
narchs who were then at the head of this great empire, were neither 
deftitute of abilities to perceive the pre-eminence to which this 
would have elevated them, nor of ambition to afpire to it. Selim, 
the conqueror of the Mameluks, by confirming the ancient privi- 
leges of the Venetians in Egypt and Syria, and by his regulations 
concerning the duties on Indian goods, which I have already men 
tioned, early difcovered his folicitude to fecure all the advantages 
of commerce with the Eaft to his own dominions. ‘The attention 
of Solyman the Magnificent, his fucceffor, feems to have been 
equally directed towards the fame object. More enlightened than 
any monarch of the Ottoman race, he attended to all the tranfaétions 
of the European ftates, and had obferved the power as well as opu- 
lence to which the republic of Venice had attained by engrofling the 
commerce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal rifing towards 
the fame elevation, by the fame means. Eager to imitate and to 
fupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable to his character for po~ 
litical wifdom and the appellation of Jnffitutor of Rules, by which 
the Turkifh Hiftorians have diftinguifhed him, and eftablithed, early 
in his reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in his dominions, by 
which he hoped to render Conftantinople the great ftaple of Indian 
trade, as it had been in the profperous ages of the Greek empire *. 
For accomplifhing this fcheme, however, he did not rely on the 
operation of laws alone; he fitted out about the fame time a for- 
midable fleet in the Red Sea, under the condoét of a confidential 
officer, with fuch a body of janizaries on board of it, as he deemed 
fufficient not only to drive the Portuguefe out of ali their new fettle- 
ments in India, but to take poffeflion of fome eommodious ftation in 
that country, and to ereét his ftandard there. The Portuguefe, by 
efforts of valour and conftancy, entitled to the {plendid fuccefs with 
which they were crowned, repuifed this powerful armament in every 
enterprize it undertook, and compelled the fhatrered remains of the 
Turkith fleet and army to return with ignominy to the harbours from 
which they had taken their departure, with the moft fanguine hopes 
of terminating the expedition in a very different manner ft. Soly- 
man, though he never relinquithed the defign of expelling the Por- 
tuguefe from India, and of acquiring fome eftablifhhment there, was 
fo occupied during the remainder of his reign, by the multiplicity 
of arduous operationsin which an infatiable ambition involved him, 
that he never had lejfure to refume the profecution of it with 
vigour. 

‘ If either the meafures of Selim had produced the effect which 
he expected, or if the more adventurous and extenfive plan of Soly- 





* * Paruta Hilt. Venet. lib. vii. p. 589. Sandi Stor. Civil. 
Venez. part ii. p. go1.’ 
* + Alia de Barres, dec. iv. lib. x. c. 1, &c.” 
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man had been carried into execution, the command of the wealth 
of India, together with fuch a marine as the monopoly of trade with 
that country has, in every age, enabled the power which pofletled 
jt to create and maintain, muft have brought an acceflion of force 
to an empire already formidable to mankind, that would have ren- 
dered it altogether irrefittible, Europe, at that period, was notin 
a condition to have defended itfelf againit the combined exertions of 
fuch naval and military power, fupporced by commercial wealth, 
and under the direction of a monarch whofe comprebenfive genius 
was able to derive from each its peculiar advantages, and to employ 
al} with the greatelt effect. Happily for the human race, the def- 
potic fyftem of Turkifh government, founded on fuch illiberal fa- 
naticifm as has extinguiihed icience in Egypt, in Affyria, and in 
Greece, its three favourite manfions in ancient times, was pre- 
vented from extending its dominion over Europe, and from fup- 
prefling liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to make fuc- 
cefsful efforts to revive there, and again to blels, to enlighten, and 
to polifh mankind.’ 

In the appendix annexed to his Difquifition, Dr. R. gives a 
concife yet clear and fatisfactory account of the civil polity, arts, 
fciences, and religious inftitutions, of the Hindoos. By com- 
paring his defcription with the Ayeen Akbery, and with some 
other authorities, fome may be inclined to think that he has 
rather too highly embellifhed the picture:—yet, fhould this 
prove to be the faét, the Doctor’s will be an amiable failing ; 
and, with every reader of humanity, the following admirable 
paflage will completely form his excule : 

* If I had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the civi! policy, 
the arts, the fciences, and religious inftitutions of one of the mok 
ancrent and molt numerous races of men, that alone would have led 
me into inquiries and difcuffions both curious and initrudive. [ 
own, however, that I have all along kept in view an object more 
interefting, as well as of greater importance, and entertain hopes, 


that if the account which J have given of the early and high civili- : 


zation of India, and of the wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants in 
elegant arts and ufeful fcience, fhall be received as jult and well- 
eftablifhed, it may have fome influence upon the behaviour of Eu- 
sopeans towards that people. Unfortunately for the human fpecies, 
in whatever quarter of the globe the people of Europe have acquired 
dominion, they have found the inhabitants not only in a ftate of fo- 
ciety and improvement far inferior to their own, but differentin their 
complexion, and in all their habits of life. Men in every ftage of 
their career are fo fatisfied with the progrefs made by the commu- 
nity of which they are members, that it becomes to them a ftandard 
of perfe€tion, and they are apt to regard people, whofe condition is 
not fimilar, with contempt, and even averfion. In Africa and Ame- 
rica, the diffimilitude is fo confpicuous, that, in the pride of their 
fuperiority, Europeans thought themfelves entitled to reduce the na- 
tives of the former to flavery, and to exterminate thofe of the latter. 


Even in India, though far advanced beyond the two other quarters 
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of the globe in improvement, the colour of the inhabitants, their 
feminate appearance, their unwarlike fpirit, the wild extravagance 
of their religious tenets and ceremonies, and many other circum- 
lhe confirmed Europeans in fuch an opinion of their own pre- 
eminence, that they have always viewed and treated them as an in- 
ferior race of men. Happy would it be if any of the four European 
nations, who have, fucceflively, acquired extenfive territories and 
ower in India, could altogether vindicate itfelf from having acted 
in this manner. Nothing, however, can have a more direct and 
powerful tendency to infpire Europeans, proud of their own fuperior 
attainments in policy, fcience, and arts, with proper fentiments 
concerning the people of India, and to teach them a due regard for 
their natural rights as men, than their being accuftomed, not only 
to confider the Hindoos of the prefent times as a knowing and inge- 
nious race of men, but to view them as defcended from anceftors 
who had attained to a very high degree of improvement, Many ages 
before the leaft ttep towards civilization had been taken in any part 
of Europe. It was by an impartial and candid inquiry into their 
manners, that the Emperor Akber was led to confider the Hindoos 
as no lefs entitled to protection and favour than his other fubjects, 
and to govern them with fuch equity and mildnefs, as to merit from 
a grateful people the honourable appellation of ‘* The Guardian 
of Mankind.” It was from a thorough knowledge of their charac- 
ter and acquirements, that his Vizier, Abul Fazel, with a liberality 
of mind unexampled among Mahomedans, pronounces an high en- 
comium on the virtues of the Hindoos, both as individuals and as 
members of fociety, and celebrates their attainments in arts and 
{ciences of every kind*. If I might prefume to hope that the de- 
{cription which I have given of the manners and inftitutions of the 
people of India could contribute in the fmallelt degree, and with 
the moft remote influence, to render their character more refpectable, 
and their condition more happy, I fhall clofe my literary labours 
ewith the fatisfaction of thinking that | have not lived or written in 
vain.’ 

We hope that Dr. R. will not, as he ftrongly infinuates, here 
terminate his literary labours, how honourable foever the ter- 
mination might be, both to his underftanding and to his heart. 
Of his various performances, the prefent is not that of which 
the defign is the moft extenfive, nor the execution the moft ela- 
borate : but in this Hiftorical Difquifition, we perceive the fame 
patient affiduity in colle&ting his materials, the fame difcernment 
in arranging them, the fame perfpicuity of narrative, and the 
fame power of illuftration, which fo eminently diftinguith his 
other writings, and which have long rendered them the delight 
of the Englith reader at home, and an honour to Englith lite- 
rature abroad. Gil. 








§ * Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 2. 81. 95.” 
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Ant. Il. Philefophical TranfaBions of the Royal Society of Londong 
Vol. Ixxx. Part II, 


(Article concluded from p. 271. of our laft volume. 


MATHEMATICAL and ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS. 


Determination of the Longitudes and Latitudes of fome remarkable 
Places near the Severn. In a Letter from Edward Pigott, £/g. 
to Sir Henry Charles Englefield, Bart. F. R.S. 


¢ Sow places which have their longitudes and latitudes here de- 
termined, are, * The center of Brin Hill, the eaft part of 
uantock Hiil, a tower called Land- Mark, the center of Watchet 
ill, St. Hillary's Church, Llanmace Church, Minehead, Framp- 
ton Houfe, Llantwit Church, the eaft part of Liangwynewar Hill, 
St. Donat’s Caftle, Porlock, ot Hufton Point, Leemouth, and 
Hangman Hill.’ Thefe longitudes and latitudes are all deduced 
from thole of Frampton Houfe, which had been previoufly deter- 
mined, the former from tranfits of the moon over the meridian, 
compared with correfponding obfervations made at Greenwich, 
and the latter from meridional altitudes of the fun and fixed ftars, 
made with a quadrant of 18 inches, of Bird’s conftruCtion. 


On the Satellites of the Planet Saturn, and the Rotation of its Ring 
onan Axis. By William Herichel, LZ. D. F.R.S. 

Dr. Herfchel here gives all the obfervations which he has yet 
been able to make on the planet Saturn, its ring, and fatel- 
lites ; as well thofe from which the deductions contained in a 
former paper on this fubject had been drawn, (fee our Review 
for laft April, p. 403,) as thofe which he has fince been 
able to make ; and he informs us, that he has been induced to 
haften this inquiry, on account of the frequent appearancé 
which he had obferved of protuberant and lucid points on the 
arms of Saturn’s ring. 


‘ I have mentioned (fays he) in my laft paper, that thefe phe- 
nomena had been refolved by the fituation of fatellites that put on 
thefe appearances: but my obfervations were continued near two 
months afterwards ; and as I had from them correéted the epoche 
of the old fatellites, and improved the tables of the new ones, I 
foond that befides many of thefe bright points which were com- 
pletely accounted for by the calculated places of the fatellites, there 
were alfo many more mentioned in my journal, that would not ac- 
cord with the fituation of any of them. 

* The queftion then prefented itfelf very naturally, What thall I 
make of thefe protuberant points? To admit two or three more 
fatellites, by way of folving fuch phenomena, appeared to me too 
hazarcous an hypothefis; efpecially as thefe lucid points, — 
fome of them had a motion, did not feem willing to conform to the 
criterion | had before ufed, of coming off the ring, and thewing 
themfelves as fatellites. And yet a fufpicion of at Jeait one more 
fatellise 
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often return; it was confiderably ftrengthened when 


means of re-calculating with great precifion the 
egg ear priced alge in the beginning of the feafon 
there had been fome few miltakes in the names of the fatellites, 
when the obfervations of them were entered in the journal. Ja 
fetting them right, which threw a great light upon the revolution 
of the fixth, and more efpecially upon that of the feventh, I found 
alfo, that fome of the obfervations which were entered by the name 
of the feventh fatellite could not belong to that, nor to any other 
known one. It remained therefore to be examined, whether there 
might not be fufficient ground to fufpect the exiftence of an eighth 


" le chi fituation of things, I thought it moft advifeable to draw 


feries of obfervations in a paper, beginning at the 
efch peso and proceeding gradually through the fourth, third, 
fecond, firtt, fixth, and feventh, to approach towards the center of 
Saturn ; that it might appear at laft what obfervations were left un- 
accounted for. By this means alfo it will be feen clearly, with 
how ferupulous an attention the identity of every fatellite has been 
afcertained ; and with a view to give the ftrongeft fatisfaction in this 
refpect, at leaft one obfervation of each has been calculated for 
each night; and the place thus computed is put down, that it may 
be compared with the obferved one.’ 

After giving the obfervations, and the method which he pure 
fued in comparing them, he remarks, that there remained, 
among his obfervations, many which would not accord with the 
computed fituations of any of the five old, nor of the two new, 
fatellites, which he had himfelf difcovered; and if he had found 
that they could all have been expounded by admitting one fatel- 
lite more within that which he has called the feventh, he fhould 
not have hefitated in adopting that hypothefis: but as they 
could not, he is inclined to think that the brilliant and appa- 
rently protuberant points, which he took for fatellites, are 
points in the ring itfelf; and that the ring has a motion of 
its own, making a revolution in its own plane, and carrying 
thefe points along with it, once in the courfe of about 10h. 
32m. 15f. 4. 

Having now compared a greater number of obfervations than 
he had done when he wrote his former paper on this fubjeét, 
Dr. H, ftates the time of a revolution of the fixth fatellite to be 
1d. 8h. 53’ 8” g; and that of the feventh, 22h. 37m. 22f. ge 
Thefe are to be fuppofed correétions of the numbers given in 
his former paper. He adds, that the revolution of the feventh 
fatellite is not yet abfolutely confirmed, and that it will require 
the obfervations of another feafon, at lea(t, to eftablifh this 
point with accuracy. | 

Dr. H. defers the full inveftigation of the diftances of thefe 
two fatellites from the center of Saturn, until he has obtained 


a greater 
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a greater number of obfervations than he has yet done, madé 
in proper fituations for that purpofe: but, admitting the dif- 
tance of the fourth fatellite to be 3° 8” g18 from Saturn, which 
is the refult of the beft obfervations that he has yet obtained, 
and that the time of its revolution is 15d. 22h. 41m. 13f. 4, 
the diftance of the fixth fatellite from Saturn will be 36°7889, 
and that of the feventh 28°6689. The paper concludes with 
tables for computing the pofitions of all the feven fatellites, 
with examples of their ufe. 


Of Spherical Motion. By the Rev. Charles Wildbore ; communis 
cated by Earl Stanhope, F. R. 8. 

The problem of determining how any body will continue to 
move, after it has been made to revolve about an axis pafling 
through its center of gravity, while that center remains at reft 
in abfolute fpace, was firft refolved, or attempted to be refolved, 
by.the very learned M. D’Alembert : it was afterward under- 
taken by the celebrated M. Euler; and again by the truly in- 
genious P. Frifi of Milan. All thefe gentlemen proceeded on 
the fame principles, and reafoned nearly in the fame manner ; 
fo that if one of them was wrong, all the reft muft be fo. The 
Jate Mr. Landen, who was not, perhaps, inferior to any of the 
three former, in that branch of the mathematics to which this 
problem belongs, after reading what they had done on the fub- 
ject, was perfectly fatisfied that they had proceeded on wrong 
principles; and that, in confequence, many of their conclu- 
fions were erroneous. His folution of the fame queftion was 
firft publifhed in the 75th volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
ations, for the year 1785; and afterward, at greater length, 
in the fecond volume of his Memoirs, which made its appear- 
ance in the beginning of the year 1790 *. Whether Mr. Lan- 
den, or the three firft-mentioned gentlemen, be right, is the 
queftion. Mr. Wildbore takes the three againft the one: he 
has, therefore, the odds in his favour: but we do not mean to 
infinuate that he has nothing elfe, nor to hazard an opinion on 
the fubject. It might, perhaps, be deemed great prefumption 
in us to do it, even if the matter had been put in the plaineft 
point of view that it will admit. We will however venture to 
fay, that it does not appear from the fpecimen before us, that 
Mr. W. able as he is, is likely to be the man deftined by 
Providence to clear up this intricate matter. 


On the Chronology of the Hindoos. By William Marfden, E/q. 
F. R.S. and A. 8S. | 

Mr. Marfden here explains the nature of the feveral eras 
which are in ufe among the Hindoos, who, in general, pros 
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* See Review, vol.iv. New Series, p. 446. 
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fefs the religion of Brahma, and are confidered as the indi« 
enous inhabitants of India; and compares them with each 
other, and with the Chriftian era. . 

The principal era among the Hindoos is the Kalee Yoog, as 
Mr. Marfden writes it, or Calyougham, as it is written by 
others, which is the current one of four grand yoogs, Or ages, 
that thefe people fuppofe to have exifted fince the creation of 
the world. To give our readers fome idea of the extravagance 
with which this fpeculative people, in the wanton exercile of 
numerical power, portion out the boundlefs region of duration, 
it may be fufficient to obferve, that the Kalee Yoog has its bee 
ginning in the gioift year before the ufual date of the Chriftian 
era, and is yet incompleted ; that they believe this wil] be the 
fhorteft of the four Yoogs; and that the number of years in 
each of the other three are progreflively greater, as they are 
more remote from the prefent time. Mr. Marfden does not 
deem it neceflary to extend his refearches to any of the 
three former Yoogs, as the Kalee Yoog conftitutes the prins 
cipal era to which practical chronology has any reference, and 
comprehends within it, 1ft, the era of the Brkramayit ; 2d, the 
era of Salabén; 34, the Bengal era, which is not itricily Hin- 
doo; and, 4th, the Cycle of 60 years. 

Our limits will not permit us to purfue the thread of this 
curious paper to that extent which we could wifh; and, there. 
fore, as the following table will exhibit the relation of the feve- 
ral eras to one another, to the Chriftian era, and to the Julian 
period, we fhall tranfcribe it: 
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APPENDIX, 

Remarks on Major General Roy’s Account of the Trigonsmetrical 
Operation, whereby the Diflance between the Meridians of the 
Reyal Objervatories of Greenwich and Paris has been deter 
mined. By Adr. Wfaac Dalby. 

This article is introduced by the following preface : 

- © Our late much refpecied colieague, Major General Roy, hav- 

ing finifhed, in Sepiember 1783, the trigonomeirical meafaremert 

defcribed 
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defcribed in the firft part of this volume, returned to London in @ 
very indifferent ftate of health, From this time he employed ail the 
leifure that his illnefs, and his various official avocations, allowed; in 
preparing the account of his operations, to be laid before the Royal 
Society. But toward the Autumn in 1789, his infirmities increafed 
fo much, that the medical gentleman he confulted advifed him to 
fpend the following winter at Lifbon; for which place he accord- 
ingly embarked in the beginning of November. Previous to this, 
however, he finifhed the firft copy of his paper; but it was much 
hurried toward the latter part, and not rendered fo perfect as the 
General undoubtedly would have made it with more time and with 
better health. He returned to England in April 1790, and the paper 
was fent to the prefs before the end of the fame month. Unfortu- 
nately, the General did not live to fee the printing quite com- 
eee he corre&ted, indeed, all the fheets except the three Jaft ; 

vt without comparing his manufcript copy with the original papers 
and obfervations. Several errors which had been difcovered in the 
courfe of the printing, together with the obfcurity of the account in 
certain parts, induceed fome of the General’s friends, members of 
the Royal Society, to requeft, after his deceafe, that the whole 
might be revifed by a competent perfon, who fhould compare it 
with the original documents, correct fuch miftakes as might be dif- 
covered, and illuftrate whatever required further explanation. No 
one could be found fo proper for this tafk as Mr. Dalby, the gentle- 
man of whom the General makes fuch honourable mention in his 
paper, and who, having affifted in all the operations, was as well 
acquainted with every part of them as the General himfelf. The 


~_yefult of Mr. Dalby’s examination is the following remarks; which 


being much too long for infertion in the lift of errata, (where only 
the errors of the prefs are noticed,) is here added feparately, by 
way of Appendix. (Signed) C. Biacpen.’ 

The miftakes and defects here pointed out are numerous in- 
deed ; they fill twenty-two quarto pages. In our view of the 
General’s account, (fee Review for April, p. 409,) we took 
notice that the errors in that paper were more numerous than 
ordinary: but we had no fufpicion of their being fo abundant 
as we now find them to be; and we are forry to add, they are 


more numerous than Mr. Dalby makes them ; for we recolleé&t % 
taking notice of fome which we do not find in his catalogue. Wi 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 
An Account of the Tabatheer. By Patrick Ruffell, 14. D.F.R. 8. 


Tabafheer, (Tabaxir,) an article of importance in the ma- 
teria medica ef the ancient Arabians, continues ftill a medicine 
of great note in many parts of the Eaft; though neither the 
fubftance itfelf nor its origin are as yet known in the Weftern 
world, By the early tranflators of the Arabian writers, it is 
erroneoufly rendered /podium. The inquiries and experiments 
of Dr. Rufell have afcertained it to be a natural concretion 
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from the juice of the bamboo cane; and, accordingly, it is dif- 
tincuifhed, in different oriental languages, by names fignifying 
bamboo milk, bamboo camphor, and falt of bamboo. The Doéctor 
had many green canes brought to him at Madras; and, on 
fplitting them, found fome joints full of a watery fluid, fome 
with the fluid much diminifhed, and in different ftates of confift- 
ence, and others with fome grains or particles of tabafheer, 
either loofe, (in which cafe, the reeds containing it are known 
by a rattling (ound on fhaking them, ) or adhering to the extre~ 
mities or fides of the cavity. 

‘ The particles reckoned of the firft quality, were of a bluifh 
white colour, refembling fmall fragments of fhells; they were 
harder than the others, but might eafily be crumbled between the 
fingers into a gritty powder, and when applied to the tongue and 
palate, had a flight faline teftaceous tafte. The reft were of a cine~ 
ritious colour, rough on the furface, and more friable; and inter- 
mixed with thefe were fome larger, light, fpongy particles, fome- 
what refembling pumice-ftones.’ 

The quantity of the tabafheer appears to be very inconfider- 
able; the whole produce of twenty-eight reeds, from five to 
feven feet long, not much exceeding two drachms: but it muft 
be added, that fix others had been {elected and fet apart out of 
the whole parcel, as having been judged to contain more than 
the reft. 

A Poitfcript informs us, that, with this paper, fpecimens of 
tabafheer were prefented to the Royal Society ; as alfo feven of 
the bamboo reeds, four of which were fplit, and their contents 
found to agree with the fpecimens. It is added, that thefe 
{pecimens are now under chemical trial, and that it is hoped 
the refults of the experiments will be communicated to the 
Society. 


Account of the Nardus Indica, or Spikenard. By Gilbert 
Blane, M.D. F.R.S. 

Dr. Blane has identified, with great critical difcernment, 
and, in our opinion, very fatisfactorily, the true Indian nard, 
fo much celebrated among the ancients both as a medicine and 
as a perfume, ‘The difcovery was made by his brother in 
India, and the circumi{tances attending it are remarkable : 

* Travelling (he fays) with the Nabob Vifier, upon one of his 
hunting excurfions towards the Northern mountains, I was furprized 
one day, after croiling the river Rapty, about 20 miles from the 
foot of the hills, to perceive the air perfumed with an aromatic 
{mell ; and, upon afking the caufe, I was told it proceeded from 
the roots of the grafs that were bruifed and trodden out of the 
ground by the feet of the elephants and horfes of the Nabob’s re- 
tinue. ‘fhe country was wild and uncultivated, and this was the 
common grafs which covered the furface of it, growing in large 

Rev. Serr. 1791, C tufte 
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tufts clofe to each other, very rank, and in general from three to 
four feet in length. As it was the winter feafon, there was none of 
jt in flower.. Indeed the greateft part of it had been burnt down on 
the road we went, in order that it might be no impediment to the 
Nabob’s incampments.—I carefully dug up fome of it, which I fent 
to be planted in my garden at Lucknow. It there throve exceed- 
ingly, and in the rainy feafon it fhot up fpikes about fix feet high. 
—It is called by the natives Zerankus, which means literally, in the 
Hindoo language, fever-refrainer, from the virtues they attribute 
to it.—The whole plant has a ftrong aromatic odour; but both the 
{mell and the virtue refide principally in the hufky roots, which in 
chewing have a bitter, warm, pungent tafte, accompanied with 
fome degree of that glow in the mouth which cardamoms occafion.’ 

This difcovery, as the Doctor obferves, correfponds in a 
ftriking manner with an occurrence related by Arrian in his 
hiftory of the expedition of Alexander the Great into India. It 
is there mentioned, lib. vi. cap. 22. that, during his march 
through the defarts of Gadrofia, * the air was perfumed by the 
fpikenard trampled under foot by the army ;’ and that the Phe- 
nicians, who accompanied the expedition, * collected large 
quantities of it, as well as of myrrh, in order to carry them to 
their own country, as articles of merchandife.’ 

With the above account, the Doctor received from his 
brother a drawing of the plant in flower, and a {pecimen of 
the dried plant ; which was in fuch good prefervation as to en~ 
able Sir Jofeph Banks to afcertain it, by the botanical cha- 
racters, to be a fpecies of andropogon, different from any plant 
that has ufually been imported under the name of nardus, and 
different from any of that genus hitherto defcribed in botanical 
fyftems. An elegant plate of it is annexed. 


An Account of fome extraordinary Effeéts of Lightning. By Wil- 
liam Withering, 47. D. F. R. S. 

On Sept. 3, 1789, a thunder cloud formed in the fouth, 
and took its courfe nearly due north. In its paflage, it fet fire 
to a field of ftanding corn, but the fire was prefently extinguifh- 
ed by the rain. Soon after, the lightning ftruck an oak tree 
in the Earl of Aylesford’s park at Packington; not the higheft 
bough of the tree, but that which projected fartheft fouthward. 
A man who had taken fhelter againft the north fide was ftruck 
dead inftantaneoufly, and his clothes were fet on fire: by the 
affiftance of two perfons, who faw him fall, the fire was very foon 
extinguifhed: ¢ but the effects of it (the author fays,) on one 
half of his body, and on his cloaths, were fuch as to fhew that 
the whole burning was inftantaneous, not progreffive.’ The 
man had in his hand a walking-ftick, floping from him ; and 
where it refted on the ground, a perforation was made, about 
five inches deep.. Under this, on digging for the foundation 
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of a cautionary monument intended to be erected, the foil ap- 
peared blackened to the depth of about ten inches; and about 
two inches deeper, a quantity of melted quartzofe matter began 
to appear, continuing in a floping dircction to the depth of 
eighteen inches; fpecimens of which were laid before the Royal 
Society when this paper was read. Notwithftanding the in- 
tenfe heat which mutt have exifted to bring fuch materials into 
fufion, Dr. Withering obferves that, ¢ judging from the da- 
mage done to the oak tree, the ftroke was not very great.” 


An Account of a Child with a double Head. By Everard Home, 
Efy. F.R 8. 

The fubje& of this paper, perhaps the only inftance of the 
kind that has ever been obferved, was born at Calcutta, of in- 
dian parents, in 1783. The child lived during two years, and 
was killed by. the accidental bite of a cobra de capelo. One of 
the heads was in the natural fituation “the other over it, in an 
inverted pofition, the two being joined together by the crowns. 
The upper head appeared to fympathife with the natural one in 
all its affections, whether pleafurable or painful: but it was 
lefs fenfible of any painful impreffion made on itfelf, than on 
the natural head or any other part of the body. Many particu. 
lars relative to this extraordinary conjunction are here ftated 
and authenticated ; a painting taken from the living child, and 
the double fkull itfelf, were tranfmitted to the Society, and 
the paper is accompanied with reprefentations of them in twa 
plates. 


' Obfervations on the Sugar Ants. By John Caftles, E/7. 

Thefe infects made their firft appearance in Grenada about 
twenty years ago, and are fuppofed to have been brought from 
Martinique. ‘They fpred and multiplied fo amazingly, and 
proved fo ruinous to the fugar-cane and fome other vegetables, 
that the government offered a reward of 20,000). for the dif- 
covery of a practicable method of deftroying them: but with- 
out fuccefs, It is only from a due knowlege of their natural 
hiftory that an effectual means of exterminating or preventing 
them can be expected to be derived ; and Mr. Caftles has given 
very interefting details on that fubjeét, from which we {hall 
extract a few of the moft ftriking particulars: 

‘ Thefe ants are of the middle fize, of a flender make, of a dark 
red colour, and remarkable for the quicknefs of their motions ; but 
their greateft peculiarities were, their tate when applied to the 


tongue, the immenfity of their number, and their choice of places 
for their nefts.’ 


* All the other fpecies of ants in Grenada have a bitter mufky 
tafte; thefe, on the contrary, are acid in the higheit degree, and, 
when a number of them are rubbed together between the palms of 
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the hands, they emitted a tlrong witrioli- julphureous fmell.—T helt 
numbers were incredible. [ have feen the roads coloured by them 
for miles together; and fo crowied were they in many places, that 
the print of the horfes’ feet would appear for a moment or two, till 
filled up by the furroundiag multitude.—Lhe common black ants 
had their nefts about the foundations of houtles or old walls; others 
in hollow trees; and a large fpecies in the paltures, defcending by 
a fmall aperture under ground ; the fugar ants, among the roots of 
particular plants and trees, fuch as the fugar-cane, lime, lemon, 
and orange trees.’ 

‘ The mifchief done by thefe infe&s is occafioned only by their 
lodging and making their nefts about the roots. —That they do not 
feed on any part of the canes or trees affected, feems very clear;— 
on the contrary, there is the greateft prefumption that they are car- 
nivorous, and feed entirely on animal fub@ances; for if a dead in- 
feét, or animal food of any fort, was laid in their way, it was im- 
mediately carried off. It was found almoit impoffible to preferve 
cold vi€tuals from them. ‘The Jargett carcafl>s, as foon as they be- 
gan to become putrid, fo as that they could feparate the parts, 
foon difappeared. Negroes with fores had difficulty to keep the ants 
from the edges of them. ‘hey deltroyed all other vermin, rats in 
particular, of which they cleared every plantation they came upon, 
which they probably effected by deflroying their young. Poultry, or 
other fmall Mock, could be raifed with the greateft difficulty; and 
the eyes, nofe, and the other emuntories of the bodies of dying or 
dead animals,. were inftantly covered with them.’ 

‘ The deftrution of thefe ants was attempted chiefly two ways ; 
by poifon, and the application of fire.—Arfenic and corrofive fub- 
limate, mixed with animal ijubftances, as falt-fith, crabs, &c. were 
greedily devoured by them. Myriads were thus deftroyed, and the 
more fo, as it was obferved, that corrofive fublimate had the effect 
of rendering them fo outrageous, that they dettroyed each other ; 
and that effect was produced even by coming into contact with it. 
But thefe poifons cou'd not be laid in fofticient quantities, over fo 
Jarge a tract of land, to give the huadred-thoufandth part of them 
atafle.—The ufe of fire aiiorded a ereater probability of fuccefs ; 
for it was obferved that if wood, burnt to the ftate of charcoal, 
without flame, and immediately taken from the fire, was laid in 
their way, they crowded to it in fuch amazing numbers as foon to 
extinguifh it.—This part of their hilory a; pears fearcely credible; 
but, on making the experiment myfe!f, [ found it literally true. I 
laid fire, as above defcribed, where there appeared but a very few 
ants, andin the courfe of afew minutes thoulands were feen crowd- 
ing toitand uponit, till it was periect!y covered by their dead bodies. 
Holes were therefore dug at proper dittances in a cane-piece, and 
fire made in each of them. Prodigious quantities perified in this 
way; for thofe fires, when extingaithed, appeared ‘in the fhape of 
mole-hills, from the mbers of tneir dead bodies heaped on them. 
Neverthelefs, they foon «appeared again as numerous as ever.’ 

This calamity, which fo long refifted ail the eforts of the 
planters, was at length removed by another, the hurricane 
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jn 1780; without which, the cultivation of the ny ag “i in 
the moft valuable parts of Grenada, muft probably have been, 
jn a great mea(ure, thrown afide, at leatt for fome years. Mr. 
Caftles explains how this happy effect was produced, by the 
nefts being difturbed, and the rain admitted to them 5 for it 
appears that thefe infects can neither multiply nor fublitt, but 
under, or among, fuch roots as afford protection from heavy 
rains, and, at the fame time, a firm fupport again{t the agita~ 
tion of the winds. He is hence led to point out the furett re- 
medy in cafe of future calamities of this kind ; VIZ. immediately 
rubbing up all thofe trees or plants which afford fuch thel- 
ter, as lime-fence, cane-flools, &c. ; and, inftead of fuffering 
the canes to rattoon for feveral years fucceflively, to replant 
them every year, at leaft for atime, ‘The additional expence 
of this practice, he thinks, will be compenfated even by the 
greater quantity of produce occafioned by the fuperior tilth. 
This volume concludes with the ufual lift of prefents, in- 


dex, &c. lo here — Ch... ° 
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Art. lil. Tbe Poetry of the Vorld. Vol Ul. aed Vol. IV. 12mo. 
pp. 134ineach. 7s. fewed. Ridgway. 1791. 
"AY EWSPAPERS; confidered as poetical repofitories, may be 
4% compared to pleafure-gardens badly kept; where more 
nettles appear than rofes, and where a beautiful flower often 
Jofes the admiration to which it is entitled, in confequence 
of its being obfcured by furrounding weeds. [lence newf- 
paper poetry has funk under one indifcriminate condemna- 
tion. Indeed, the Scrubs anJ Scullions of Parnafius have thrown 
into thefe channels, alwavs open, fuch abundance of trafh, that 
the proper frequerters of the facred hill and its groves had 
almoft come to a refolution of altogether difuling this mode of 
publication. The editors and proprietors, therefore, of the 
public prints, are obliged to the managers of the daily 
paper called ** THE WorLD,” for the exertions which they 
have made to refcue new/paper poetry from difgrace, by in- 
viting fome acknowleged favourites of the Mufes to decorate 
their pages. ‘The value of the affiftance procured, this conti- 
nued felection may ferve, with the former volumes *, to atcer- 
tain. It contains feveral elezant poetic trifles. Coming, hov- 
ever, from different authors, in different fituations and fpirits, 
they do not merit an equal portion of commendation: but 
when the reader is informed that ‘ this collection boatts of the 
aid of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Merry, Mrs. Cowley, Mr. An- 








* See Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 41 
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drews, Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Colman, Mrs. Robinfon, Cap- 
tain Broome, Captain Topham, with other names not lefs re- 
fpeted, though they may not be known,’ they may reafonably 
expect fome entertainment. Minutely to criticife would carry 
us to a greater length than our other duties to the public will 
allow ; befide, were we to undertake it, we might be ridiculed 
for breaking butterflies on the wheel. Inftead of affifting our 
readers to detect little faults, we will tempt them to admire, 
by tranfcribing the following beautiful ftanzas : 


* On a TEAR. 
¢ Oh! that the Cuemisr’s magic art 
Could chryftalize this facred treafure ! 
Long fhould it glitter near my heart, 
A fecret fource of penfive pleafure. 


The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
It’s luftre caught from Cutoe’s eye; 
Then, trembling, left its coral cell— 
The pring of SENSIBILITY! 
Sweet drop of pure and pearly light! 
In thee the rays of Virtue fhine 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 


Benign reftorer of the foul ! 
Who ever fly’ft to bring relief, 
When firft the feels the rude controul 
Of Love or Pity, Joy or Grier, 


The Sace’s and the Poert’s theme, 
In every clime, in every age ; 
Thou charm’it in Fancy’s idle dream, 
In Reason’s Philofophic page. | 
That very Law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its fource, 
That law preferves the Earru a Shere, 
And guides the Planets in their cour.” 


To which we fhall add, An Imitation of Horace, Book IT, 
Ode 16: by Mr. Haftings; written on his paflage from Bengal. 


« For eafe the harafs’d feaman prays, 
When Equinottial tempefts raife 
The Cape’s furrounding wave ; 
When hanging o’er the reef he hears 
The cracking maft, and fees or fears, 
Beneath, his wat’ry grave. 


For eafe, the flow Maratta {poils, 
And hardier Sic erratic toils, 

While both their eafe forego ; 
For eaie, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belie 
The cover’d heart, beitow ; 
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For neither wealth, nor titles join’d, 
Can heal the foul, or fuffering mind— 
Lo; where their owner lies ; 
Perch’d on his couch Diftemper breathes, 
And Care, like fmoke, in turbid wreathes, 
Round the gay cieling flies. 
He who enjoys, nor covets more, 
The lands his father held before *, 
Is of true blifs poffefs’d : 
Let but his mind unfetter’d tread, 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 
And wife, as well as bleit. 


No fears his peace of mind annoy, 
Left printed lies his fame deftroy, 
Which labour’d years have won ; 
- Nor pack’d Committees break his reft, 
Nor av’rice fends him forth in quett 
Of climes beneath the fun. 


Short is our fpan, then why engage 

In fchemes, for which man’s tranfient age 
Was ne’er by Fate defign’d ; 

Why flight the gifts of Nature’s hand, 

What wanderer from his native land, 
E’er left himfelf behind ? 


The reftlefs thought, and wayward will, 
And difcontent attend him ftill, 
Nor quit him while he lives ; 
At fea, care follows in the wind, 
At land, it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the poft-boy drives. 


He who would happy live to-day, 

Mutt laugh the prefent ills away, 
Nor think of woes to come ; 

For come they will, or foon or late, 

Since mix’d at beft is man’s eftate, 
By Heaven’s eternal doom. 


To ripen’d age Crive liv’d renown’d, 

With lacks enrich’d, with honours crown’d, 
His valour’s well-earn’d meed ; 

Too long, alas! he liv’d to hate 

His envy’d lot, and died, too late 
From life’s oppreffion freed. 


An early death, was ExLiot’s doom, 
1 faw his Op’ning virtues bloom, 
And manly fenfe unfold ; 
Too foon to fade! I bade the ftone, 
Record his name ’midit Hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what is told. 


~— 


” * * Since this Poem was written, Mr. Hastincs has purchafed 
is family eftate of Daclesford, in Warwickihire,’ 
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To thee. perhaps, the Fates may give, 
I wifh they may, in health to live, 
Herds, flocks, and fruitful fields 3 
Thy vacant hours in mirth to thine, 
With thefe the Mufe already thine, 
Her prefent bounties yields. 
For me, O Suore, I only claim, 
To merit, not to feek for fame, 
The good and juft to pleafe ; 
A ftate above the fear of want, 
Domeftic love, Heaven’s choiceft grant, 
Health, leifure, peace, and eafe.’ 


The Letters of Simkin, fome of which are given in this 


collection, now make a feparate publication, and have more *' 
than once been noticed by us, Noy 
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Art. IV. A Treatife on the Digeftion of Food. By G. Fordyce, 
M.D. F.R.S. Feliow of the Royal College of Phyficians, and 
Reader on the Practice of Phyfic in London. 8vo. pp. 204. 
3s. Od. fewed. Johnfon, 1791. 


HIS treatife was read, as the Gulftonian lecture, at the 

Theatre of the Royal College of Phyficians: it contains, 

we are told, only the pbytiological part of what the author 
means to lay before the public. 

‘ Hiaving fhewn in this work, that almoft the whole difference in food 
arifes from its being more or leis adapted to the ftate of the organs 
of digtttion, and that only during digeition, he intends in a fecond 
part to fhew what fpecies of food are adapted more, or lefs, to the 
prefent ftate of the ttomach, and perhaps the other organs of digef- 
tion, whatever that may be,’ 

Dr. Fordyce begins his le&ture by giving a defcription of the 
organs of digeftion in the human body. He treats particularly 
of the ftomach, and the fmall inteftines: he next confiders the 
varieties of ftructure in the digeftive organs of other animals ; 
and here he confutes an opinion of Spalanzani, who affirms 
that the ftones, which are fwallowed by birds with their food, 
are picked up by mere accident, the animals miftaking them 
for feeds. Dr. Fordyce not only denies this from experiments 
which he has made, but aflerts, very jufily, that birds have a pre- 
ference for particular flones, and that they ailfo diftinguifh one 
kind of earth from another, felecting fuch kinds for their ufe 
as are adapted to their occafional necefiities. 

The Doctor next inquires into the fubftances which are ap- 
plied to the food during digeftion. He here regrets the necef- 
fity under which he labours, of either employing new terms, or 
of changing the fignifcation of words already in ufe. Of the 
two 
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two evils, he prefers the latter ; and he therefore defines the 
precife meaning which he annexes to the term mucilage. That 
a vigue manner of ufing words without any hxed meaning Is 
hurtful to fcience, we readily admit: but we mutt obferve, 
that, in this attempt to limit the ‘gnification of the word mu- 
cilage, there is much circumlocution, and not a little parade. 
It 1s, however, the mode alone to which we object; we under- 
ftand the word according to the definition. 

« Mucilage, therctore, taken as tne name of a clafs, includes 
animal and vegetavie ‘a oftances, folid, brittle, inflammable, de- 
compoleable by heat, capable of being combined with water in their 
naturel ttate, capable of beirg combined with water by decoction, 
or Papin’s digeftion, fo as to form a fluid,’ 

In like manner, the term coagulation is confined to that 
change in bodies, which is fimilat to the change produced by 
applying alkohol to the white of an egg; where the alkohol 
not only unites with the watery part, and precipitates the mit- 
cilage from it, but likewife fo changes the mucilage, that it 
will not diflolve in water again, as it would have done, if the 
alkohol had not acted on it. Now animal and vegetable folids 
being, as we are told, compounds of mucilaze and water, Co- 
agulation takes place in them, as well as in fluids, 

‘It is to be obferved,’ continues the Doéstor, * that all colour- 
Jefs animal mucilages are exactly the fame in all their properties 
after goagulation. ‘This appears from many experiments that I 
have made, but the detail of which would be tedious and not in- 
ftru€tive Suffice it, that if the ferum of the blood be cleared of all 
extraneous matter, the coagulable lymph be alfo cleared of all ex- 
traneous matter; the white of an egg, the mucus, the fkin, a 
tendon, a mufcle, a membrane, a cartilage, be each cleared of all 
extraneous matter and coagulated, it is impoflible to diltinguith by 
any chemical experiment or invettigation which was which, or what 
the coagulum was produced from; therefore all colourle{s animal 
mucilages differ from one another only in their folubilities in water; 
that is, one is foluble in one proportion, another is foluble in 
another proportion; one combines with water forming a fluid dif- 
fufible through water, another forming a fluio not diffufible through 
water, another forming a folid not diffufible through water, of 
more or le(s foftnefs, flexibility, diftenfibility, or elafticity.’ 

After premifing thefe obfervations, Dr. Fordyce proceeds to 
* confider the properties of the fubftances applied to the food 
during its digeftion in the human body, which are formed in 
the body itfelf, for the purpofes of digeftion.? The firft of 
thefe is the faliva; which, in his opinion, has little or no 
effect in producing the changes of food which take place in the 
ftomach. The next fubftance is the gaftric juice. The coa- 
gulating gaftric juice is diftinguifhed from the other fluids 
| fecreted 
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fecreted in the ftomach: its coagulating power is very great: 
fix or feven grains of the inner coat of the ftomach infufed in 
water, gave a liquor which coagulated more than a hundred 

unces of milk. The properties of the bile, pancreatic juice, 


&c. are alfo inveftigated. 

The next object of inquiry is, what fubftances are capable of 
being employed for nourifhment.—We pafs over the confider- 
ation of the nourifhment which is afforded to vegetables, and to 
the inferior animals, in order to attend to what is obferved on 
this {ubject with refpect to man; and on this head we fhall 
firft prefent our readers with the author’s preliminary obferva- 
tion: 

‘ Medicine being, as far as we can trace it in all countries, in 
its firft beginnings in the hands of men, infected with fuperitition, 
every part of its doctrine has conftantly been affected with that 
weed, and the dietetic part perhaps more fo than any other. We 
find always in the mouths of thofe tainted with this original fin, 
that man is to live naturally and on fuch food as is prefented to 
him by nature. Little men, and forgetful of the Almighty’s de- 
cree, thac man fha!! earn his bread by the {weat of his brow, and 
of courfe find out all kinds of fubitances from whence he is to pro- 
cure faubfiftence; and if he cannot by his induftry find out vege- 
tables, or animals which may ferve him for fubfiltence, he muf 
cultivate and alcer them from their natural ftate. Accordingly men 
live, in as tar as they live on vegetables, on fuch as are no where 
to be found growing naturally. Wheat, rice, rye, barley, or even 
Oats, are not found wild; that is to fay, growing naturally in any 
parc of the earth, but have been altered by cultivation; that is, by 
the indultry of maskind, from plants not now refembling them 
even in {uch a degree as that we can trace from whence they drew 
their origin; and nor only thefe, but moft of the other vegetables 
that we employ. A plant of fcanty leaves, and a {mall ipike of 
flowers, not weighing altogether half an ounce, is improved into a 
cabbage, whole leaves alone weigh from fifty to an hundred pounds, 
without counting thofe which are expanded, or into a cauliflower 
of many pounds weight, being only the embryo of a few buds, 
which in their natural ftate would not have weighed {o many grains; 
the plant itfelf, in its natura] ftate, not only being nothing in its 
bulk, but in its quality the reverfe of nutritious.. 

‘ I am not, therefore, to enquire what is the natural food of 
man, who has no natural food; but into what he has been able to 
render proper for his nourifhment, and been able to produce for 
himfelf by his own indufiry.’ 

The firft fpecies of food which is noticed, is farinaceous 
matter, * a vegetable mucilage, found moft particularly in the 
feeds of that great divifion of plants called gramina.’ It is, 
however, obtained from various other plants, which are here 
enumerated, Its nature and ufe are thus defcribed: 
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¢ Tt confifts of a mucilage, combined with water fo as to form a 
folid. It feems to be depofited in very fine particles in extremely 
{mall cells, as appears by the fine powder it ealily falls into when 

round inamill. If it was an uniform folid, the grinding would 
by no means produce fo fine a powder. When the cells are de- 
ftroyed by foaking it in repeated waters, it falls into an extremely 
minute powder, without much trituration, which it could not do if 
st was in a folid mafs; as in that cafe the outfide only would be 
foftened of diffolved. It is hardly foluble in water heated to leis 
than 1co0” of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, excepting fome fermenta- 
tion fhould take place in it. Ir diffolves in water in a heat from 
160° to 180° forming a vifcid folution. An heat above 120° coa- 

ulates it, whether it be applied to the farinaceous matter immedi- 
ately, or whether it be applied to a folution of it in water. It dif- 
folves by long boiling in water after it is coagulated, and now 
forms a folution not near fo vifcid, adhefive, or tenacious, as it 
does when diffolved in a lefs heat than is fuilicient to coagulate it. 

‘ Farinaceous matter is perhaps the principal nourifhment of 
mankind; and not only of mankind, but of other animals whofe 
organs of digeftion approach near to thofe of the human {pecies.’ 

The next fubftance taken from vegetables, which men ufe 
for nourifhment, is fugar: £ this is found in every vegetable, 
excepting the fungi, if they be vegetables.’ Expredled oils 
found in vegetables are alfo capable of being digefted. Nourifh- 
ment may alfo be derived from gums, inftances of which have 
been known when the caravans, crofling the fandy deferts of 
Africa, over which they have brought gum feneca, have loft 
their way; and, having expended their provifions, have been 
obliged to live on this gum, together with water, for many 
weeks. 

There are other mucilages contained in vegetables: but 
whether they are digeftible or not, has not been afcertained by 
the Doctor.—The next fubftance which is fufpected to be 
found in vegetables, and to be digeftible, is native vegetable 
acid. The fungi, confidered as food, are to be clafled with 
animals : 

* Thefe are all the fubftances which are found in vegetables 
that appear capable of giving nourifhment to mankind, or even 
to have any power over the digeition, excepting by their effects 


. * . 5 . 
on the Organs of digeftion confidered as alive. For in the 


firft place, the fibrous and membranous parts of vegetables are 
clearly not digefted, let them be ever fo tender or foft. That they 
are digeited by other animals | have already fhown. I need only 
here point out what occurs to every man’s obfervation, that they 
pals through the inteftines without being decompofed; and never 
form in any country, or in any nation, any part of the food; other- 
wife why fhould many rude nations, fuch as the Indians, inhabit- 
ing feveral parts of America, be hardly able to keep up their tribes, 
when they have plenty of trees and grafs to feed upon, if thefe 


vould 
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would ferve for nourifhment? It would then be no inhumanity te 
fend a colony to drive a part of mankind fo wretched, as hardly ta 
be able to fubfitt on the fhell-fith that are thrown upon their fhore, 
into the iniand part of their country, where there are plenty of 
grafs and trees, if they co ild but feed upon them. Bur fuch food 
cannot be digefted in the human ftomach; in confequence, I inevitable 
deftruction and devaltation mult fall upon that race.’ 

sefide the nourifhment which is obtained from vegetabless 


almoft all animals afford food to mankind. ‘The folid parts of 
thefe, which are digefted, confift of mucilage and water: in 
Tike manner, all animal fluids confifting of mucilages and 


water feem capable of being digefted. 
The nature of the chyle is now invefligated, and here we 


mal give the words of the author; 

‘Lhe chyle confitts of three parts; a part which is fluid and 
caigieaaa in the lacieals, but coaguiates on extravafation. Whether 
the vefle!s uét upon it fo as to prevent it from coagulating; that is, 
fo as to keep it diffolved in water and fluid ; or whether the fluid 
iuelf is alive, and coagulates by death in confequence of extravae 
fation, is an argument ‘which I fhall not bere enter into. ‘lhe 
fecond part confilts of a fluid which is coagulable by heat, and in 
all its properties that have been oblerved is conionant to the ferum 
of the blood. ‘The third part confilts of globules, which render 
the whole white and opake. Thefe globules have been fuppofed 
by many to be expreffed oil; but this has not been proved. Net- 
ther has it been perfectly demon {trated tnat fugar is contained in 
the chyle, although it has been made very probable. What renders 
thefe points diflicult to determine is, the very {mail quanticy of 
chyle that can be coijlected from any animal, not more & . an 
Ounce or two, at the very moit, from one, even of the largelt 
animals. However, the pare coagulating cn cidenatebins ‘the 
part agreeing with ferum in its qualities; the globular part, which 
in fome animals, but aan in ¢ array’ Is, exifls without giving 
whitenefs to the chyle alone, or along with fugar, form the efien- 
tial parts of the chyle. 

« A great many {ubflances may enter the Iaeals along with the 
ehyle, even folics recuced to fine powder. When indigo has beer 
thrown into the inteftine of a fheep, I have feen the chyle rendered 
quite blue: now indigo is not folubie in water, but isa folid re- 
duced into a very fine powder. So mufx gets into the chyle giving 
ita ftrong {mel], and a great variety of o:her tubitances of various 
colours, various taites, aad various fmeiis, each of them giving 
colour, or tafe or fmell to the chvle. Neverthelefs the Jafeals 
feem to poficis fome power of rejection, fince green vitriol, either 
exhibited along with the food, or thrown into the inteitine after the 
animal has been opened while chyie was forming and abforbing, 
Zives no colour on inijufion of gail being applied to the chyie; nor 
if galis be thrown into the ttomach alon g with the food; or if an 
infuficn of them be in lke manner thrown into the ‘inteftine, 
when an animal is opened during tie time thut the chyle is flowing 
into 
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do they give any colour upon a folution of green 
the galls might be fuppofed to 
be digefted, but the green vitriol could not; neither can we well 
believe that the galls could be digefted when thrown into a portion 


into the lacteals, « 
vitriol being applied to the chyle; 


of the jejunum of about a foot in length tied at both ends. . 

‘ The la&teals, therefore, would feem to be ready to take in 
many things not digetted, bat not all. One would be difpofed to 
believe that what was injurious to the fyftem would be rejected by 
this power; yet when we confider the great reafon we have to be- 
lieve that cantharides, mercury, and many other fubitances are 
abforbed by them, which certainly are in many cafes deleterious, 
we cannot well ground any dotirine on green vitriol and galls not 
being abforbed. 7 

¢ The fubftances which I have above pointed out to be the effen- 
tial parts of the chyle, are totally different in all their properties 
from farinaceous matter, as well as the greaceft part of the other 
fubftances employed for food. A change confequently of the pro- 
perties of the {ubfances employed for food mutt take place in the 
organs of digeftion, fo as to convert the food into thefe different 
fubftences effentially contained in the chyle.’ 

The next fubject of inguiry is the procefs by which the food 
is formed into chyle and blood. On this head, we meet with 
a curious metaphylical difguilition on the properties of matter : 
the intent of it is to fhew, that chyle is not formed by the 
mere trituration of food. ‘The conclufion is juf, but the ar- 
guments from which it is deduced, feem unneceflarily complex. 
Another opinion which is controverted, is, that there is fome 
meniiruum in the ftomach, which unites with the fubftances 
employed for food, and forms the different effential parts of the 
chyle.—It is in like manner denied that digeftion is produced 
in vegetable fubftances from their going through the vinous 
and acetous fermentations, and entering into the putrefactive, 
fo as to become animalifed; and in animal fubfances, from 
their going into the firft ftage of putrefakion. In oppofition 
to this it is faid, that the acidity, which exiits in fome ftomachs 
after taking food, is not a confequence of digeftion, but is oc- 
calioned by digeftion not proceeding properly; and thus part 
of the food eludes the power of the ftomach, and runs into 
fermentation. With re{pect to putrefaction, it certainly is not 
the operation carried on in the ftomach during digeftion. 

Having thus explained what is not digeilion, the learned 
author endeavours to point out in what it dees confit. He 
firt gives a proper caution refpe@ing experiments made on this 
fubject: they mutt be tried on living fubjects, whofe ftomachs 
are perfectly healthy and vigorous, and the food, which is 
given, muft be the cuftomary food.—He then goes on to ob- 
ferve that a piece of mufcle and the chyle contain the fame 
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elementary parts, as is feen by putting each into a retort, and 
diftilling it by itfelf; there will come over empyreumatic oil, 
volatile alkali, and water; and charcoal will remain in the 


retort, 

‘ It appears then that the mufcle and the chyle do not differ 
from one another in any other refpect, excepting that the elements 
of which they both equally confilt, are united by one mode of 
combination in the mufcle, and in another mode of combination in 
the chyle. ‘That the converfion, therefore, of the mufcle into the 
chyle is 2 feparation of its elements from one another, and a re- 
combination of them in a different manner, fo that the compound 
fhall have new properties. 

‘ By a parity of reafoning it may be proved, that all animal 
food in being digeited or converted into chyle, has the effe& 
produced by a feparatioa of its clements from one another, and re- 
combination of them in a different manner, fo as to form chyle, a 
new compound; and likewife. fince by putrefaGtion farinaceous 
matter, and all other vegetable food may be made to yield exactly 
the fame fubitances with animal fubftances, particularly with chyle; 
that is, nitrous and muriatic acids, volati!e alkali, water, volatile 
hepar fuiphuris, gas, inflammable air, calcareous and argillaceous 
earths; as thefe are the fame, whether vegetable food or chyle be 
putrefhed, it follows that vegetable food likewife contains the fame 
elements with chyle, and that thefe elements are only feparated 
from one another, and recombined in fuch manner as to produce 
and become chyle. 

‘ Digetlion then is performed on fubftances containing al] the 
elements of chyle. ‘Thefe fubftances in the flomach, and other 
organs of digeftion, have their elements feparated frome one another 


by the effe&s of the ftomach, and other organs of digeftion, upon. 


them, occafioning in them a decompofition and recombination of 
their elements into a new fubitance.’ 

Though the procefs, however, of the ftomach is by far the 
moft eflential to digeftion, yet the food is not in it converted 
into chyle. ‘Ihe fubftance formed in the {tomach is again de- 
compofed, and, in the duodenum and jejunum, is recombined 
into chyle. 

Such are the principal topics, which are difcufled in this 
treatife ; in which the author fhews much knowlege and inge- 
nuity; it muft be obferved, however, that he is, in common 
with many other diftinguifhed members of the republic of 
jetters, more fuccefsful in overturning the fyftems of others, 
than in eftablifhing his own. Oc 
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Art. V. The Hiftory of Derby; from the remote Ages of An- 
tiguity, to the Year MDCCXCI. Defcribing its Situation, Air, 
Soil, Water, Streets, Buildings, and Government. With the 
‘Huttrious Families which have inherited its Honours. Alfo the 
Ecclefiattical Hittory, the Trade, Amufements, Remarkable 
Occurrences, the Eminent Men, with the adjacent Seats of the 
Gentry. Illuitrated with Plates, — By W. Hatton, F. A.S. S. 
Svo. PpPp-320- 75s Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


FTER appearing as the hiftoriographer of the town of his re- 
fidence*, Mr. Hutton has now performed the fame literary 
office to the town of his nativity; and has treated them both 
with that familiar goflipping kind of humour, better {uited to 
local defcription and annals, than when he attempts argu- 
mentative fubjects, which claim more depth and gravity. His 
manner of writing, indeed, as we have before had occalion to 
remark, is often coarfe and puerile; and his affociated brethren 
at Edinburgh may poflibly deem him rather too familiar, in 
the following pafiage, where, mentioning the ruins of Derby- 
caftle, he thus apottrophizes his reader: 

‘ If areader fhould be fo fond of antiquity as to merit the epithet 
of an old caftle-hunter; if, like me, he has waded up to the neck in 
furze, to fee the Ikenield-ftreet; treafured up the jaw of a monk 
becaufe the ground had preferved it a few centuries; dined at the 
Kinp’s-head, in Fenchurch. ftreet, out of a fhattered difh, in which 
Queen Elizabeth breakfalted upon pork and peas, the morning fhe 
exchanged a prifon for a throne; or hugged a broken chamber-pot 
in which fhe ; (oh fie!) if he has dived into the bowels of 
the earth to bring up a Roman coin not worth three halfpence; or 
preferved the fragments of an earthen veffel, out of which his great 
grand-father eat milk porridge, he will not be difpleafed when I 
inform him, that he may find the veitiges of this calle in Mrs. 
Chambers’s orchard, on the fummit of the hill.’ 

Should fuch a digreffive ftroke of levity befpeak the author 
to be a young writer, it will be a true inference; for as, 
among other anecdotes, he fometimes introduces himfelf and 
family, we learn that, though he is now nearly approaching 
feventy years of age, he took up the pen late in life, when moit 
writers lay it down; and now he adds—* I tread that ground 
where was firft caft my fevere lot; where, at an early age, [ 
was attacked with moft of the ills attendant upon human life, 
without the power either of refiftance or retreat.” From the 
prefent vivacity of his pen, we hope he has furmounted his 
difadvantages in life; and, as it is never too late to mend, 
fhould he have any farther literary labours before him, we 
would only advife him to be guarded when he thinks he has 








* See his Hillory of Lirmingham, Kev. vol. Ixvii. p.258. 
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32 Hutton’s Hiftory of Derby. 
ftarted a clever thought, and to exprefs it more chaftely than he 
is fometimes zpt to do”. 

With his profefled fubject, his digreffions, and the occafional 
anecdotes that he introduces, Mr. Hutton has made his hiftory of 
Derby an amufing volume; and as the name of Derby will 
naturally call to nind the famous filk milis there, his account 
of them, (and it feems he has caufe to know them,) will be no 
unfavourable fpecimen of his work. 

¢ All the writers, from Gregory t» Gough, who have travelled 
through Derby, for half a century, give us a defcription of the /ilk- 
mill. But itis doubtful, whether an adequate idea can be formed 
of that wonderful machine, when decribed by an author who does 
not underftand it himfelf. Some have earneftly wifhed to fee this 
fingular piece of mechanifm; but I have fincerely withed I never had, 
T have lamented, that while almoft every man in the world was born 


out of Derby, it fhov!d be my unhappy lot to be born gz. To this - 


curious, but wretched place, I was bound apprentice for feven years, 

which I always confidered the molt unhappy of my life; thefe I 

faithfully ferved; which was equalled by no other, in my time, 

except a worthy brother, then my companion in diftrefs, and now 

my intelligent friend. It is therefore no wonder if I am perfely 

acquainted with every movement in that fuperb work, My parents, 

through mere neceflity, put me to labour before Nature had made 

me able. Low as the engines were, I was too fhort to reach them. 

To remedy this defect, a pair of high pattens were fabricated, and 

Jafhed to my feet, which I dragged after me till time lengthened 

my ftature. ‘lhe confinement and the labour were no burden; but 
the feverity was intolerable, the marks of which I yet carry, and 

fhall carry to the grave. ‘The inadvertencies of an inf.nt, come 
mitted without delign, can never merit the extreme of harfh treat- 
ment. A love cf power is predominant in everv creature: a love 
to punifh is often attendant upon that power. ‘The man who de- 

lights in puntfhment 1s more likely to inflict it, than the offender to 
dejerve it. He who fee!s for another will not torture from choice. 
A merciful judge pu::fhe: with regret; a tyrant with pleafure. He 
who mourns over the chaitifement he mutt infliét, will endeavour to 
yeduce 11; he who rejoices will augment it: one difplays a great, 

the other a little mind.—It was again my unhappy lot, at the clofe 
of this fervitude, to be bound apprentice to a ftocking-maker, for a, 
fecond feven years; fo that, like Jacob, I ferved two apprentice- 
fhips; but was not, like him, rewarded either with wealth or 
beauty. ‘The time {pent at the filk-mill is not included ia the lat 
fifty years. The erection of other mills has piven a choice of 
place; and humanity has introduced a kinder treatment. 





* This article was written before it was known that Mr. H. our 
worthy hiftorian, is the perfon of that name who had the mii- 
fortune to fuffer, in common with feveral other of the moft re- 
fpeftable inhabitants of Birmingham, whofe houfes, and other proe 
perty, fell a facrifice to the fury of a riotous mob, on the 14th, and 
the two following days, of July, 1791. 

‘ The 
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t The Italians had the exclofive art of fiik-throwing ; confe- 
quently an abfolute command of that lucrative traffic. ihe wear 
of filks was the tafte of the ladies ; and the Britith merchant was 
obliged to apply to the Italian with ready money, for the article, at 

xorbitant price. 

"ra sm of the name of Crotchet thought he faw a fine 
opening to raife a fortune; he therefore erected aimall filk-mil! in 
1702, which joins the prefent work, and is called The Old Shops 
now ufed for fabricating ornaments of the Derbyfhire petrifa€tions. 
Every profpect of the future undertaking was favourable, till the 
{cheme was put in practice, when the bright ideas dicd away. 
Crotchet foon became infolvent. 

« John Lombe, a man of fpirit, a good draughtfman, and an 
excellent mechanic, travelled into Italy, with a view of penetrating 
the fecret. He ftaid fome time; but as he knew adm'flion was pro- 
hibited, he adopted the ufual mode of accomplifhing his end by cor- 
rupting the fervants. ‘This gained him frequent accefs in private. 
Whatever part he became matter of, he committed to paper before 
he flept. By perfeverance and bribery he acquired the whole, 
when the plot was difcovered, and he fled with the utmotlt precipi- 
tation, on board a fhip, at the hazard of his life, taking with him 
two natives, who had favoured his interett and his life, at the rifk 
of theirown. But though he judged the danger over, he was yet 
to become a facrifice. 

‘ Arriving fafe with his acquired knowledge, he fixed upon 
Derby as a proper place for his purpofe, becaufe the town was likely 
to fupply him with a fufficient number of hands, and the able 
ftream with a conftant fupply of water. This happened about the 
year 1717. 

‘ He agreed with the Corporation for an ifland or fwamp in the 

river, five hundred fect long, and fifty-two wide, at eight pounds 
per ann. where he erected the prefent works, containing eight 
apartments, and 468 windows, at the expence of about 30,0001. 
a his ifland, with another, called the Bye-flat, were part of the 
continent, but feparated, ages paft, by cuttirg two fluices to work 
four fets of mills, The ground continuing flat, farther weit, would 
yet allow one or two fets more. 
_* This ponderous building ftands upon huge piles of oak, from 
fixteen to twenty feet long, driven clofe to each other with an 
engine made for that purpofe. Over this folid mafs of timber is 
laid a foundation of ftone. 

* During three or four years, while this grand affair was con- 
ftruéting, he hired various rooins in Derby, and particularly the 
Town-hall, where he ereéted temporary engines, tyrned by band. 
And although he reduced the prices fo far below thofe of the Ita- 
lians, as to enable him to monopolize the trade, yet the overflow- 
ings of profit were fo very comfiderable, as to enable him to pay 
for the grand machine as the work went on, , 

‘ It appears that the building was compleated, and in full em- 
ploy, feveral years before the leafes were executed, which was not 
done till 1724, and extended to feventy-nine years. 
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‘ Being eftablifhed to his with, he procured in 1718 a patent 
from the Crown, to fecure the profits during fourteen years. But, 
alas! he had not purfued this Listas commerce more than three 
or four years, when the Italians, who felt the effects of the thefe 
from their want of trade, determined Ais deftruétion, and hoped 
that his works would follow. 

‘« An artful woman came over in the character of a friend, af- 
fociated with the parties, and affifted in the bufinefs. She attempted 
to gain both the Italians, and fucceeded with one. By thefe two, 
flow poifon was fuppofed, and perhaps juftly, to have been admi- 
niftered to John Lombe, who lingered two or three years in agonies, 
and departed. The Italian ran away to his own country; and 
Madam was interrogated, but nothing tranfpired except what 
firengthened fufpicion. ; 

* John dying a bachelor, his property fell into the hands of his 
brother William, who enjoyed, or rather pofieffed the works but a 
fhort time; for, being of a melancholy turn, he fhot himfelf. ‘Fhis 
fuperb erection, therefore, became the property of his coufin Sir 
Thomas Lombe. I believe this happened about the year 1726. 

‘ If the Tralians deftroyed the man, they mifcarried in their de- 
fign upon the works; for they became more fuccefsful, and con- 
tinued to employ about -oo people. 

* In 1732 the patent expired; when Sir Thomas, a true picture 
of human nature, petitioned parliament for a renewal, and pleaded, 
** That the works had taken fo long a time in perfeCting, and the 
people in teaching, that there had been none to acquire emolument 
from the patent.”” But he forgot to inform them that he had al- 
ready accumulated more than 80,0001. thus veracity flies before 
profit. It is, however, no wonder difguife fhould appear at St. 
Stephen’s, where the heart and the tongue fo often difagree. 

‘ Government, willing to fpread fo ufeful an invention, gave 
Sir Thomas 14,000]. to fuffer the trade to be open, and a model of 
the works taken; which was for many years depofited in the Tower, 
and confidered the greateft curiofity there. 

‘ A mill was immediately erected at Stockport, in Chefhire; 
which drew many of the hands from that of Derby, and, among 
others, that of Nathaniel Gartrevalli, the remaining Italian, who, 
fixteen years before, catne over with John Lombe: him I perfonally 
knew; he ended his days in poverty; the frequent reward of the 
man who ventures his life in a bafe caufe, or betrays his coantry.— 
Since then eleven mills have been erected in Derby, and the filk is 
now the ftaple trade of the place: more than a thoufand hands are 
faid to be employed in the various works, but they aré all upon a 
diminutive f{cale compared to this.’ 


Befide two half-fheet plates, the one giving a plan, and the 
other a perfpective view, of Derby, there are feventeen views 
of churches and other public buildings, all drawn by an artift of 
Derby, and engraven at Birmingham ; and both the delineator 
and the feulptor have acquitted themfelves with credit. 
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Art. VI. A Critical Pronouncing Diétionary and Expofiter of 
the Englifo Language. 1n which not only the Meaning of every 
Word is clearly explained, and the Sound of every Syllable dif- 
tin@ly fhewn, but where Words are fubject to different Pronun- 
ciations, the Reafons for each are at large difplayed, and the 
preferable Pronunciation is pointed out. To which are prefixed, 
Principles of Englifh Pronunciation ; 1n which the Sounds of 
Letters, Syllables, and Words, are critically inveftigated, and 
fyftematically arranged ; the Rules for pronouncing are fo clafled 
and difpofed as to be eafily applicable to the moft difficult Words; 
and the Analogies of the Language are fo fully fhewn as to lay 
the Foundation of a confiftent and rational Pronunciation. Like- 
wife Rules to be obferved by the Natives of Scotland, Ireland, 
and London, for avoiding their refpective Peculiarities, and Di- 
rections to Foreigners for acquiring a Knowledge of the Ufe of 
this Di@ionary. The whole interfperfed with Obfervations, 
Philological, Critical, and Grammatical. By John Walker, 
Author of Elements of Elocution, Rhyming Diétionary, Melody 
of Speaking delineateds &c. 4to. 11,38. Boards. Robin- 


fons. 1791. 


Rr. Walker is a writer with whom we have frequently met, 
in a line where he muft be allowed great merit, that of 
verbal criticifm ; and he has now engaged in an arduous un- 
dertaking, though he is not the firft adventurer: it being eafier 
to trace the various import of words, and their etymologies, 
than to inform the ear by inftructing the eye ; and to teach t 
vocal powers of the refpective letters in the alphabet, alrer~ 
nately, by the medium of each other. Difficult as this tafk 
may appear, a much more improbable one has been accom- 
plifhed, in qualifying perfons, pofitively incapable of hearing, 
to enjoy the intercourfe of fociety ; by not only underftanding 
what others fay, but even to take an active part in converfation 
themfelves ! 

In an endeavour to fettle a ftandard of pronunciation, the 
firft object of attention is to determine by what authorities we 
are to be guided; and on this fubje€&t Mr. Walker obferves : 

* Reafoning on language, however well founded, may be all over- 
turned by a fingle quotation from Horace: 
ufus 

Quem penes arbitrium eft, & jus & norma loquendi., 

* This, it muft be owned, is a fuccin& way of ending the con. 
troverfy ; and by virtue of this argument we may become critics in 
language without the trouble of ftudying it. Not that | would be 
thought, in the moft diftant manner, to deny, that Cuftom is the 
fovereign arbiter of language. Far from it. I acknowledge its au- 
thority, and know there is no appeal from it ; I with only to dif- 
pute where this arbiter has not decided ; for if once Cuftom {peaks 
out, however abfurdly, I fincerely acquiefce in its fentence. 

2 * But 
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« But what is this cuftom to which we matt fo implicitly fubmis? 
Is it the ufage of the greater part of fpeakers, whether good or bad? 
This has never been afferted by the moft fanguine abettors of its 
authori y. Is it the m-jority of the ftudious in fchools and colleges, 
with thofe of the learned profeffions, or of thofe who, from their 
elevated birth or ftation, give laws to the refinements and elegan- 
cies of acourt? To confine propriety to the latter, which is too 
often the cafe, feems an injury to the former; who, from their 
very profeflion, appear to have a natural right to a fhare, at leatt, 
in the legiflation of language, if not to an abfolure fovereignty. 
The polithed attendants on a throne are as apt to depart from fim- 
plicity in language as in drefs and manners; and novelty, inflead 
of cuftom, is too often the jus & norma loquendi of a court. 

‘ Perhaps an attentive obfervation will lead us to conclude, that 
the ufage, which ought to direé&t us, is neither of thefe we have 
been enumerating, taken fingly, but a fort of compound ratio ofall 
three. Neither a finical pronunciation of the court, nor a pedantic 
Grecifin of the f{chools, will be denominated refpectable ufage, tll 
a certain number of the general mafs of fpeakers have acknowledged 
them ; nor will 2 multitude of common {peakers authorife any pro- 
nunciation which is reprobated by the learned and polite, 

‘ As thofe founds, therefore, which are the moft generally re- 
ceived among the learned and polite, as well as the bulk of fpeak- 
ers, are the moft legitimate, we may conclude that a majority of 
two of thefe {tates ought always to concur, in order to conftitute 
what is called good ufage. 

__ © But although cuftom, when general, is commonly well under- 
ood, there are fevera] ftates and degrees of it which are exceedingly 
obfcure and equivocal ; and the only method of knowing the extent 
of cuftom in thefe cafes, feems to be an infpeétion of thofe Diction- 
aries which profeflecly treat of pronunciation. We have now fo 
many works of this kind, that the general current of cuftom, with 
refpec to the found of words, may be colleéted from them with 
almoit as much certainty as the general fenfe of words from John- 
fon. An exhibition of the opinions of Orthdepifts about the found 
of words, always appeared to me a very rational method of deter- 
mining what is called cuflom. This method I have adopted in the 
following work; and if I have fometimes diffented from the ma- 
jority, it has been, either from a perfuafion of being better in- 
formed of what was the actual cuftom of fpeaking, or from a par- 
tiality to the evident analogies of the language. 

‘ And here I moft intreat the candid reader to make every reas 
fonable allowance for the freedom with which I have criticifed other 
writers on this fubjeét, and particularly Mr. Sheridan. As aman, 
a gen:leman, and a {cholar, 1 knew Mr. Sheridan, and refpected 
him; and think every lover of elocution owes him a tribute of 
thanks for his unwearied addreffes to the publick, to roufe them to 
the ftudy of the celivery of their native tongue. But this tribure, 
however juit, does not exempt him from examination. His credit 


with the world neceilarily fubje&s him to animadverfion, becaufe 


the errors of fuch a writer are dangercus in proportion to his reputa- 
4 tion ; 
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tion: this has made me zealous to remark his inaccuracies, but not 
without giving my reafons; nor have I ever taken advantage of 
{uch faults as may be ca!led inadvertencies, On the fame — 
ciples I have ventured to criticife Dr. Johnfon, whofe friendthip an 
advice I was honoured with, whofe memory I love, and whofe intel- 
Jectual powers imprefs me with fomething like veneration and awe. 
I do not pretend to be exempt from faults myfelf; in a work like 
the prefent, it would be a miracle to efcape them; nor have I the 
Jeaft idea of deciding as a judge, in a cafe of fo much delicacy and 
importance, as the pronunciation of a whole people; I have only 
aflumed the part of an advocate to plead the caufe of confiftency and 
analogy, and where cuftom is either filent or dubious, to tempt the 
lovers of their language to incline to the fide of propriety ; fo that 
my defign is principally to give a kind of hiftory of pronunciation, 
and a repilter of its prefent ftate; and where the authorities of dic- 
tionaries or {peakers are found to differ, to give fuch a difplay of 
the analogies of the language as may enable every in{pector to decide 
for himfelf. , 

¢ With refpe&t to the explanation of words, except in very few 
inftances, I have ferupuloufly followed Dr. Johnfon. His Di&ionary’ 
has beer lawful plunder by every fubfequent Lexicographer ; and fo 
fervilely has ic been copied, that fuch words as he mutt have omit- 
ted merely by miltake, as Predile@ion, Refpe@able, Defcriptive, Sulky, 
Mimetich, Ljolated,'Inimical, Decompofe, and many others, are neither 
in Mr. Sheridan’s, Dr. Kenrick’s, nor feveral other Dictionaries.’ 


Mr. W.’s fentiments on the labours of his predeceflors ing 
orthoepy, are thus farther detailed : 


‘ Few fudjects have of late years more employed the pens of every. 
clafs of critics, than the improvement of the Englifh language., 
The greateft abilities in the nation have been exerted in cultivating 
and reforming it; nor have a thouiand minor critics been wanting, 
to add their mite of amendment to their native tongue. Johnfon, 
whofe large mind and juft tafte made him capable of enriching and. 
adorning the language with original compofition, bas condefcended. 
to the drudgery of difentangiing, exp/aining, and arranging it, 
and left a lafting monument of his abiJity, labour, and patience: 
and Dr. Lowth, the politeft fcholar of the age, has veiled his fa- 
periority in his fhort Introduction to Englifa Grammar. The pon-, 
derous folio has gravely vindicated the rights of analogy; and the 
light ephemera! fheet of news has correéted errors in Grammar, as 
well as Politics, by flily marking them io italics. 

* Nor has the improvement itopped here While Johnfon and 
Lowth have been infenfibly operating on the orthography and con- 
itruction of our language, its pronunciation has not been neglected, 
The importance of a confiftent and regular pronunciation was too 
obvious to be overlooked ; and the want of this confittency and re-. 
gularity induced feveral ingenious men to endeavour at a reform- 
ation ; .who, by exhibiting the anomalies of pronunciation, and 
pointing out its analogies, have reclaimed fome words that were not 
irrecoverably fixed in a wrong found, and prevenied others from 
being perverted by ignorance or caprice, | 
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« Among thofe writers who deferve the firlt praife on this fubje&, 
is Mr. Elphinftone ; who, in his Principles of the Englith ee. 
has reduced the chaos to a fyftem, and laid the foundation of a jut 
and regular pronunciation. But this gentleman, by treating his 
fubjeét with an affected obfcurity, and by abfurdly endeavouring to 
alter the whole orthography of the language, has unfortunately loft 
his credit with the publick for that part of his labours which entitles 
him to the higheit applaufe. 

‘ After him, Dr. Kenrick contributed a portion of improvement 
by his Rhetorical Dictionary ; in which the words are divided into 
fyllables as they are pronounced, and figures placed over the vowels 
to indicate their different founds. But though this gentleman, in 
his Rhetorical Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, has given feveral 
rational ftrictures on language in general, and che Englifh Jan- 
guage in particular, he has rendered his Dictionary extremely im- 

rfeét, by entirely omitting a great number of words of doubtful 
and difficult pronunciation—thofe very words for which a DiGtionary 
of this kind would naturally be confulted. 

‘ To him fucceeded Mr. Sheridan; who not only divided the 
words into fyllables, and placed figures over the vowels as Dr. 
Kenrick had done, but by fpelling thefe fyllables as they are pro- 
nounced, feemed to complete the idea of a Pronouncing Diétionary, 
and to leave but little expectation of future improvement. It mutt, 
indeed, be confeffed, that Mr. Sheridan’s Digtionary is greatly fu- 

erior to every thing that preceded it; and his method of convey- 
ing the found of words, by fpelling them as they are pronounced, is 


‘highly rational and ufeful—But here fincerity obliges me to ftop. 


The numerous inftances I have given of impropriety, inconfiftency, 
and want of acquaintance with the analogies of the language, fufh- 
eiently fhow how imperfe& I think his Diétionary is upon the whole, 
and what ample room was left for attempting another that might 
better anfwer the purpofe of a guide to pronunciation. 

‘ The laft writer on this fubjec&t is Mr. Nares; who, in his Ele- 
ments of Orthoepy, has fhewn a clearnefs of method and an extent 
of obfervation which deferve the higheft encomiums. His preface 
alone proves him an elegant writer, as well as a philofophical ob- 
jerver of language ; and his alphabetical index, referring near fivé 
thoufand words to the rules for pronouncing them, is a new and 
ufeful method of treating the fubieét; but he feems, on many occa- 
fions,.to have miftaken the beft ufage, and to have paid too little 
attention to the firft principles of pronunciation. 

‘ Thus I have ventured to give my opinion of my rivals and com- 
petitors, and I hope without envy or felf.conceit. Perhaps it would 
have been policy in me to have been filent on this head, for fear of 
putting the publick in mind that others have written on the fubje® 
as well as myfelf: but this is a narrow policy which, under the 
colour of tendernefs to others, is calculated to raife ourfelves at their 
expence. A writer, who is confcious he deferves the attention of 
the public, (and unlefs he is thus confcious he ought not to write,) 
muft not only with to be compared with thofe who have gone before 


him, but will promote the comparifon by informing his readers © 
what 
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what others have done, and on what he founds his pretenfions to 
a preference ; and if this be done with fairnefs and impartiality, it 
can be no more offenfive to modelty, than it is to honeily and plain 


ling. 
ms The work I have to offer on the fubject has, I hope, added 


fomething to the publick ftock. It not only exhibits the principles 
of pronunciation, as others have done, divides the words into fyl- 
lables, and marks the founds of the vowels like Dr. Kenrick, f{pells 
the words as they are pronounced like Mr. Sheridan, and diredts the 
infpeétor to the rule by the word like Mr. Nares; but where words 
are fubject to different pronunciations, it fhows the reafons from ana- 
logy foreach ; produces authorities for one fide and the other, and 
points out the pronunciation which is preferable. In fhort, I have 
endeavoured to unite the fcience of Mr. Elphinftone, the method of 
Mr. Nares, and the general utility of Mr. Sheridan ; and to add to 
thefe advantages, have given critical obfervations on fuch words as 
are fubject to a diverfity of pronunciation. How | have fucceeded 
mutt be left to the decifion of the publick.’ 

Our author adopts Mr. Sheridan’s inftructions to Irifhmen 
in pronunciation, and adds to them, inftructions to foreigners, 
to Scotfmen, and to Londoners, the latter of whom, in com- 
mon, fin as much againft propriety of fpeech as any provincials 
whatever; though Mr. W. a Londoner himfelf, does not cite 
enough of their vulgarifms to admit the charge. 

In his principles of Englifh pronunciation, Mr. W. appears cri- 
tical to an extreme, throughout his defcription of the conforma- 
tion of the organs of {peech, in exprefling the feveral letters ; 
becaufe, confidering that no two human mouths are formed 
exactly to the fame ftandard in all refpects, we are not clear 
that every one can, or perhaps ought to, ufe them precifely as 
he defcribes, in every inftance. ‘lhe fame remark may be ex- 
tended to his diftinctions in the various founds of the vowels 
and confonants; in the enumeration of which we deem him 
rather too nice, and for the fame reafon : it is by the multitude 
of thefe diftinctions, that his inftances may fometimes be liable 
to be difputed, as the abilities and habits of pronunciation hap- 
pentovary. Such objections are, however, to faults that ori- 
ginate in knowlege and attention, which are difcoverable in all 
parts of a work that may certainly be of great ufe to thofe who 
will take the pains to ftudy this dictionary, according to the 
rules prefcribed in the table of vowels. RN. 





Art. VII. 4Colle&ion of Treaties between Great Britain and other 


Powers, By George Chalmers, Efq. 8vo. 2 Vols. Aboutsso 
Pages in each; fine Paper 18s. common Paper iss. Boards. 
Stockdale. 1790. 
TH {cope of this colle&tion will be moft properly conceived 
~ from the account given of it in the preface, by the collector 
himfelf : 
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‘ Without the correfpondence of Du Mont, the learning of Bar- 
beyrac, or the zeal of Rouffet, it had been eafy to print a volumi- 
nous colleétion of treaties My object, however, was not to make 
a big beok, but an afeful hook ; a commodious felection, which 
might lie handily on the table, and be reacily infpected, With 
this defign, I have printed, in the following fheets, thote treaties 
which are moft frequently perufed: I have referred to thofe treaties 
which are often confulted.’ 


The method obferved in the arrangement of thefe treaties, is 


thus explained : 

‘ In the following collection, I have preferved a chronological 
order, while I have brought together the treaties which at various 
times havé been formed with each different nation. Without any 
ftrong motive of choice, 1 began with Ruflia, in the north; [ re- 

ularly proceeded tothe fouth of Europe; I diverged afterwards to 
Africa and Afia; and ended finally in America. J flatter myfelf 
this arrangement will be found commodious. ‘To the treaties, 
which belong to each particular country, and which form a diltin& 
head, I have prefixed achronclogical index of prior treaties, for the 
purpofe of tracing a principle of connexion, and fhewing where 
thofe preceding conventions may be found. The ufzfulnefs of this 
prefatory index will be acknowleged by thofe, who having been 
engaged in much ftudy, or in much bulfinefs, have felt the happi- 
nefs of knowing where to lay one’s hand on the thing that the pref- 
fure of the moment required. But, the brevity which I prefcribed 
to myfelf, did not allow me to fweil this prefatory index with the 
mention of every agreement, either for the hire of troops, or the 
performance of temporary ftipulations. I was directed by my no- 
tions of utility, either in publifhing fome treaties, or in not men- 
tioning others. The public, whoie convenience Ll have endeavoured 
to promote, and to whofe opinion I reipectfuily fubmit, will ulti- 
mately determine whether, in making this felection, 1 have been 
dire&ted by judgment, or by caprice.’ 

Of the treaties themfelves, little can be faid in a journal of 
literary publications. “They are agreements made in the name 
of the moft holy and undivided Trinity, by princes, to anfwer 
prefent purpofes ; and defigned to continue in force, until force 
can juftify the abrogation of them to fuit frefh purpofes; and 
then new treaties are framed, to be obferved in the like manner. 
Obitinate doubts, as to the fenfe or extent of them, are alfo 
decifively fettled in the fame fummary way, and frequently by 
thofe who never read thein, and who never trouble their heads 

*#out them: but whofe reafons are never the lefs convincing 
on that account | | 

The following literary hiftory of treaties, including anec- 
dotes of that celebrated colleStor Rymer, and his Foedera, may 
be very acceptable to our political readers ; and are evidence that 
the volumes before us are not hafty compilations : 

* The firit treaty which was ever publifhed in this nation, by 
@uthority, was the treaty with Spain, in 1604, which was conducted 


by 
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the firft Lord Salifbury, with fuch wonderful 
No treaty was printed, without authority, du- 
ring any preceding period. It had been extremely dangerous for 

rivate perfons, in the reign of King James, in the former, or in 
the fubfequent reign, to have pu blithed treaties with foreign Powers 5 
becaufe to have done this had been confidered as meddling with 
matters of ftate, and punifhed as an infringement of prerogative, 
The treaties of Charles I. were publifhed by authority. Cromwell 
made many treaties, becaufe he was anxious, like John LV. of Por- 
tugal, to procure the recognition of other Powers: but, I doubt, 
whether he lived to publith them. The reign of Charles IT. was 
fruitful in treaties, which were printed by authority, often fingly, 
and fometimes colleGiively. The four treaties of Breda were pub- 
lifhed by the King’s fpecial command *, in 1667. A collection, 
comprehending feventeen treaties, beginning with the Commercial 
Treaty with Spain, in 1667, and ending with the Algerine treaty in 
1682, was printed by direétion of Lord Sunderland, the fecretary of 
ftate, in March 168% ¢. Such had been the {mallnefs of this im- 
preflion, or fuch the demand for it, that this ufeful code was re- 
printed in 1656. The falutary praétice of publifhing by authority 
what was fo neceflary to be known, which had been begun by King 
James, was continued by King William, and by his royal fuc- 
ceffors. 

‘ It was however in King William’s councils, that it was firft 
determined to print authoritatively the Pusiic Conventions of 
Great Britain with other Powers {. It was owing to that determj- 
nation, that the reign of Queen Anne faw the publication of Ry- 
mMeR’s Foepera. The firit volume, commencing with the docu- 
ments of the year 1201, was publifhed in 1704; the twentieth vo- 
Jume, ending with the papers of 1654, was given to the world ia 
1735+ 
‘ As hiftoriographer thefe were not the only labours of Rymer: 
he left an unpublifhed colleétion, relating to the government and 
hiftory of England, from the year 1115 to 1698, in fifty-eight vo- 
lumes §, which the prudence of the houte of peers direéted to be 
placed in The Britifh Mufeum, with the Cottonian manufcripts. 
Of men who have done great public fervices, we naturally with to 


by Sir Robert Cecil, 
talents and addrets. 





‘ * By the afligns of J. Bill and C. Barker, the King’s printers, 
4tO, 80 psges,’ 

* + By the afligns of J. Bill, and H. Hills, and T. Newcomb, 
the King’s printers. London, 1685, 4to, 269 pages.’ 

_* | ibe warrant, empowering Thomas Rymer to fearch the pub- 

lic repofitories for this great delign, was dated on the 26th of Au- 
guft 1693. .This warrant was renewed on the 3d of May 1707, 
when Robert Sanderfon was appointed his affiftant. And, on the 
15th of February 1717, Sanderfon was continued the fingle conduc- 
tor of this Jaborious undertaking.’ 

‘ § There is a lift of this great colleétion in the feventeenth vo- 
lume of the Federa: and fee Ay{cough’s Catalogue of the Mufeum 
MSS. vol. i, N° 4573—4630. 
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know fomething of the origin andthe end. Thomas Rymer was 
born in the north of England; was educated at Cambridge; and, 
intending to make the law his profeffion, he entered him(elf a flu- 
dent of Gray’s Inn. He firft appeared as a poet and a criti¢ in 
1678; when he publifhed Edgar, an heroic tragedy, which had 
fcarcely preferved his name; and Reflections on Shake/jeare, in 1693, 
which have drawn on him Warburton’s indignation. On the de- 
ceafe of Shadwell, the great Mac Flecnoe of Dryden, in 1692, who, 
at once, celebrated King William’s birth, as Laureat, and recorded 
King William’s ations, as hiftoriographer, the laurel was placed 
on the brow of Tate, and the pen of hiftorian was delivered into the 
hand of Rymer. While colleing Tue Foepera, he alfo employ- 
ed himfelf like a royal hiftoriographer, in detecting the fal//bood and 
afcertaining the sruth of hiftory *, He lived to pablith fifteen folio 
volumes of thé public conventions; and from his collections Sander- 
fon publifhed the fixteenth volume in 1715. Rymer finifhed his 
ofeful career in December 1713, and was buried in the church of 
St. Clement’s Danes. Yet, after all his labours, he is oftenett 
remembered for his critical ftrictures on Shakefpeare: for, fuch has 
been the fingular fortune of this illuftrious poet, that whoever has 
connetted himfelf with his name, either as commentator, panegyrift, 
or detraétor, has been raifed up by the ftrength of his pinions, and 
will be carried through the expanfe of time by the continuance of 
his flight. 

. Robert Sanderfon, who had thus been Rymer’s coadjutor, con- 
tinued the Fadera after his death. The feventeenth volume, which 
is the mott ufeful of the whole, becaufe it contains an IN»vEx of the 
perfons, of the things, and of the places, that this and the fixteen 

réceding volumes comprehend, he poblithed in the year 1717. 

he eighteenth volume, which was re-publifhed with the Cafra- 
tions, he publifhed in 1726; the nineteenth in 1732, and the 
twentieth in 1735. Sanderfon, who was ufher of the court of 
Chancery, clerk of the chapel of the Rolls, and fellow of the An- 
tiquary Society, died on the 25th of December, 1741.’ 


In the fame view, we add the following paflage : 





qG= 


« * He publifhed, in 1702, his firft letter to Bifhop Nicholfon : 
‘¢ Wherein, as he fays, King Robert III. of Scotland is, beyond all 
difpute, freed from the impuration of baftardy.’? He foon after 
publithed his fecond letter to Bifhop Nicholfon; ‘* containing an 
hiftorical deduétion of the alliances between France and Scotland: 
whereby the pretended old league with Charlemagne is difproved, 
and the true old league is afcertained.”’ After his deceafe, there 
was publifhed, in 1714, a {mall treatife ** OF the Antiquity, Power, 
and Decay of Parliaments.” And in the fame year,—‘* Some 
Tranflations from Greek, Latin, and Italian Poets, with other 
Verfes and Songs, never before printed. By Thomas Rymer, 
late Hiftoriographer-royal.” ‘Whefe tranflations, verfes, and fongs, 
not being fufhcient to make a volume in 12mo, were publithed 
with Curious Amufements; by a Gentleman of Pembroke-hall in 
Cambridge.’ 

*‘ Acoma 
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¢ A complete collection of General Treaties muit confit of the 
following books: 1, Leibnitz’s Codex, 10 1693} zdly, The 
Corps Diplomatique, with its Supplement, in 1739, confilting of 
twenty volumes in folio, to which is annexed a copious Index of 
matters; 3dly, St. Prieft’s Hi//otre de T raités de Patx du xvit 
Siecle, depuis la Pais de Vervins jujqua celle de Niracgue, 1725» 
2 vol. in folio; and athly, of the Negotiations Sécretes, touching la 
Paix de Munfler et d'Ojnabrug, 1725, 4 vol. im folio. ‘hele 
ample collections begin with the eftablifhment of the Aupuicty- 
ons, 1496 years before the birth of Chriit, being the moit ancient 
treaty which is to be met with in the records of time ; and end 
with the pacification of the troubles of Geneva, in May 1733.—— 
Such, then, is the vat mafs of papers which have originated from 
the reftlefnefs, or the wifdom of Europe; and which every one 
mutt poffefs, who is ambitious of extenfive knowledge, with regard 
to the difcordant interefts of the European Powers. 

‘ To all thefe muft be added, by thofe who are defirous to form 
a complete library, the collections, which have been publithed 
with regard to particular negotiations: as the peace of Nimeguen ; 
the peace of Ryfwick ; the peace of Utrecht *: and to thefe may 
be added the ufeful collection of ads, megotiations, and treaties, 
from 1713 till 1748, in five-and-twenty 8vo volumes ¢. Thecon- 
ventions of nations have not only been publithed at large, but alfo 
in the abftract. Rouffet favoured the world, in 1736, with Les 
Intéréts des Puiffances de |’Europe, avec le Supplement, 4 vols. 
4to.—-Rouffet ceafed from his ufeful Jabours in Augutt 1762. 
Mably’s Droit Public de Europe, will be found a commodious 
manual, which is written with great knowledge, and arranged with 
uncommon {kill. It has been continued to the peace of 1763, and 
enriched with the annotations of Rouffet, who was no favourable 
commentator. Mably and Rouffet parted with unkind fentiments 
of each other, though the bookfellers had endeavoured to make 
them agree.’ 


The corps diplomatique, and all the cadets of that corps, are 
certainly under obligations to Mr. Chalmers for thus filling 
up fo confiderable a clafs in a ftatefman’s library, N 

. ° 





« * Actes et Mémoires concernant la Paix de Nimégue, 1697, 
4 tom. en 7 vol. in 12mo.—Aéctes et Mémoires concernant la 
Paix de Ryfwick, 1705, 4 vol. in 12mo.—Mémoires Politiques 
pour fervir a |’Hiltoire de la Paix de Ryfwick, par Jean Da 
Mont, 1699, 4 vol. in 12mo.—Aétes, Mémoires, et autres 
— authentiques, concernant la Paix d’Utrecht, 1714, 7 vol, 
in 8vo,’ 

“ + Recueil des A@es, Negociations, et Traités, depuis la paix 
d’Uirecht, jufqu’a prefent, par Jean Rouilet.? 
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Art. VIN. Narrative of she Building, Se. of the Edy frone Lights 
boufe with Stone. By Joun Smeaton, Civil Engineer, F.R. S. &c. 


[ 4rticle concluded from our laft Volume, p. 444.) 
AVING prefented our readers with a Siete Ruiutia | hiftory 
of the progrefs of the firft feafon’s work on the Edyttone, 
with a view as well of pointing out the difficulties which were 
to be encountered, as of remarking the addrefs with which 
they were combated, we muft of necelfity be more concife in 
our remaining account. 
The winter of 1756, and the following fpring, were em- 
ployed in preparing materials for the outwork: the mafonry 
particularly required great attention. It was a defirable object 
to ule large and heavy pieces of {tone in the building ; yet their 
fize muft neceflarily be limited by the practicability of landing’ 
them with fafety. Now, fmall veflels aay could deliver their 
cargoes alongfide of this hazardous rock ; and thefe could not. 
deliver very large ftones, becaufe the fudden rifing and falling of 
the veflels in the gut amounted frequently to the difference of 
three or four feet, even in moderate weather; fo that in cafe, 
after a {tone was raifed from the floor of the vellzl, her gunwale 
fhould take a fwing, fo as to hitch under the ttone, one of a 
very Jarge magnitude muft, on the veffel’s rifing, infallibly fink 
her. From this confideration, it was determined that fuch 
flones fhould be ufed as did not much exceed a ton weight ; 
though occafionally particular picces might amount to two tons. 
That they might attain a certainty in putting the work together 
on the rock, the ftones of each courfe were tried together in 
therr real fituation with refpect to each other; and they were 
fo exactly marked, that every ftone, after the courfe was taken 
afunder, could be replaced in the identical pofition in which it 
Jay on the platform, within the fortieth part of an inch :—nor 
bY this judged fuficient: for every courfe was not only tried 
fi¥ely together on the platform, and marked, but the courfe 
above it was put on it, and marked in the fame way ; fo that 
every two contiguous courfes might fit each other on the out- 
fade, and prevent an irregularity in the cutline. This degree 
of accuracy might feem fuperfuous: but as the nature of the 
building required the workmen to be in a condition to refi? a 
fiorm at every frep, it became neceflary to fix the centre {tone 
firft, as being leaft expofed to the flroke of the fea ; and in or- 
der to have fure means of attaching all the reft to this, and to 
One another, it was indifpenfable that the whole of the two 
courfes fhould be tried together ; in order that, if any defect 
appeared at the outfide, by. an accumulati ion of errors from the 
centre, it might be rectified on the platform. 
Another 
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Another circumftance, to which Mr. SMEATON Was parti- 
cularly attentive, and concerning which his remarks are very 
valuable, was to afcertain the moft proper compofition for 
water cements. In making mortar for buildings expofed to 
water, tarras had been moft efteemed : but {till there were 
objections to its ufe. Mr. S. was therefore induced to try the 
terra puzzolana, found in Italy, as a fubftitute for tarras. 
Fortunately, there was a quantity of it in the hands of a mer- 
chant at Plymouth, which had been imported as a venture 
from Civita vecchia, when Weftminfter-bridge was building 5 
and which he expected to have fold, for that work, to a good 
advantage, but failed in his fpeculation ; for having found that 
tarras anfwered their purpofe, neither commiffioners, engineers, 
nor contractors, would trouble themfelves to make a trial of the 
other material. This was found in every refpect equal to tarras, 
as far as concerned the hardening of water-mortar, if not pre- 
ferable to it; and‘if made into a mortar with 4berthaw * lime, 
it exceeded, in hardnefs, any of the compolitions commonly 
ufed in dry work; and in wet and dry, or wholly wet, was 
far fuperior to any which Mr. Smeaton had feen, infomuch 
that he did not doubt its making a cement that would equal the 
beft merchantable Portland ftone, in folidity and durability. 

Thefe preliminary arrangements being fettled, they pro- 
ceeded, on the 3d of June 1757, tocarry out the Neptune buls, 
and to begin the work, After getting up the moorings, (a 
work of no fmall difficulty and fome danger,) and after fixing 
the finder-piles, the fheers, windlafs, &c. the firft ftone was 
landed, got to its place, and fixed, on Sunday the 12th of June; 
and, on the next day, the firft courfe was completed. On the 
14th, the fecond courfe was begun: but, in confequence of a 
frefh gale, the workmen were obliged to quit the rock, after 
fecuring every thing as well as poffible. Such was the violence 


of the gale, that it was impracticable for the boats to get out of 
the gut, otherwife than by pafiing the Sugarloaf rock}, in which 
they providentially fucceeded. On the 18th, they were again 
as fuddenty driven from their work, and feveral pieces of {tone 
were wafhed away by the violence of the fea. In the night of 
the 6th of July, the watch on the deck of the bufs efpied a fail 
on the rocks, and one of the yawls was fent to her relief, which 
brought back the whole crew, feveral of whom were in their 
fhirts, and in great diftrefs. It was a fnow of about 130 tons 
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* Lime produced from a ftone found at dberthaw, on the coat 
of Glamor gan/bire. 


+ Sce an account of the fituation of this rock, at p. 432 of our 
lat number and volume. 
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burthen, which was returning in ballaft from Dartmouth: but 
not knowing exactly where they were, they had miftaken the 
rocks for fo many fifhing-boats, till it was too late to clear 
them; and on the veffel’s ftriking, fhe filled fo quickly that the 
boat floated on deck before they could get into it. 

During this time, the building went on, though its progrefs 
was retarded by various interruptions and accidents ; till, at the 
latter end of Auguit, when the feventh courfe was nearly finifh- 
ed, a violent ftorm arofe, which carried away the /hears and 
triangles, together with two of the largeft {tones which had been 
left chained on the rock! yet, notwithftanding thefe, and various 
other difficulties, the ninth courfe was completed by the end § 
of September : | 0 

* Being now arrived at the eve of Oftober, (fays Mr.S.) Ima- | 
turely confidered our fituation; and finding that we had been 
eighteen days in compleating the lalt courfe, whereas the former 
one was begun and finifhed in five; though the weather, both on 
fhore and above head, had remained to all appearance much the 
fame; 1 from thence concluded it to be very probable, we might 
not get another courfe compleated in the compafs of the month of 
October ; fo that when I reflected on the many difaflers that we had 
fuffered laft year by continuing out to the month of November, and 
how little work we in reality did after this time, it appeared to me 
very problematical whether we might be able, with every poflible 
exertion, to get another courfe finifhed this feafon: aad confidering | I 
how very ineligible it was to have a courfe lie open during the wine | 
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ter, in this ftage of the work, and that we bad now got three com- b 

pleat courfes eftablifed above the top of the rock, the fum of whofe r 

height was. four feet fix inches; and that we could not leave the te 

work in a more defeniible ftate, whether as relative to the natural b 

violence of the fea, or the poffibility of external injuries; from 

thefe confiderations it appeared to me highly proper to put a period '- 

to the outwork of the prefent feafon.’ tl 
At the commencement of the following year, 1758, the 

weather proved very tempeftuous, till March; and on vifiting fe 






the rock, they difcovered that the great buoy on the moorings 
had been carried away ; nor were the mooring chains, though 
fought with the greateft perfeverance, recovered till the middle 
of May. In confequence of this delay, and from other acci- 
dents, the tenth courfe of the building was not completed till 
the sth of July. From this time, the progrefs was without 
any very material interruption; fo that on the 26th of Septem- 
ber the twenty-fifth courfe, being the firft of the fuperftructure, 
was finifhed. “Ihe work was now fo far advanced, that Mr. 
SMEATON made a propofal to the Trinity board, and to the 
proprietors, of exhibiting a light during the enfuing winter ;. 
and, for this purpofe, he continued his operations longer than 
he 
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he otherwife would have done, in order to complete the firft 
room, and make it habitable: but, foul weather coming on, 
he was obliged to quit the rock, and returned to Plymouth : 
a ftorm enfued; and, on the next morning, looking out 
with his telefcope, he could difcern the houfe with the fea 
breaking over it, but nothing of the bufs, On the following 
day, the air being more clear, he had a diftinct view of the 
building : but the bufs was really gone. ‘This was a day of 
double regret, as it likewife brought a negative on his propofal 
for exhibiting a light from the houfe during the winter.—Tbe 
bus had run into Dartmouth harbour: fhe was brought home, 
and the work on the rock being fecured againft the winter, the 
operations of the third feafon were clofed. 

During the early part of 1759, Mr. S. was employed, in 
London, in forming and making out the neceflary defigns for 
the iron rails of the balcony, the caft iron, the wrought iron, and 
the copper works for the lantern, together with the plate glafs 
work. It was not till the 22d of June that he arrived at Ply- 
mouth, As the moorings had been again loft, new chains were 
provided, and the bufs was once more fixed in her fituation. 
On the sth of July, he landed on the rock, and found every 
thing perfectly found and firm, without the leaft perceptible 
alteration ; excepting that the cement, ufed in the firft year, 
now in appearance approached the hardnefs of the moorftone ; 
and that ufed in the laft year had the full hardnefs of Portland : 
but, on hauling up the ftones for the next circle from the ftore- 
room, where they had been depofited, he had the mortification 
to find only feven, inftead of eight. It was imagined that a 
body of falling water, making its way through the open ribs 
of the center, had wafhed this ftone out of the ftore-room door, 
though it weighed between four and five cwt. 

The progrefs of the work, however, was now fuch, that 
a whole room, with its vaulted cover, was built complete in 
feven days. 

On the 17th of Auguft, the main column was completed. 

_ On the 27th, Mr. RicHARDson and his company left the 
Edyftone, and gave an account that they had lived in it fince 
the 23d, having found it much more warm than the bufs’s hold 
and cabin. 

They had now finifhed every thing belonging to the mafonry. 
The work of the cupola was going on brifkly in the yard at 
Mill-bay, though it was retarded by the fucceffive illnefles of 
- two principal copperfmiths : however, by the exertions of 
Mr, SMEATON, who was himlelf ready to work at every bufi- 
nefs, all matters were put in fuch forwardnefs, that by the 8th 
Of September there was nothing to prevent the frame of the 
lantern 
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lantern from being fixed in its place, but bad weather. It wag 
not till the 15th that the weather permitted the boats to deliver 
their cargoes. The 16th was remarkably fine; fo that, by the 
evening, the whole frame of the lantern was {crewed to- 
gether, and fixed in its place.—On the 17th, which was alfo 
exceedingly fine, the cupola was brought out, and the fhears 
and tackle were fet up for hoifting it. 

‘ This,’ fays Mr. Smeaton, ‘ perhaps may be accounted one 
of the moft difficult and hazardous operations of the whole under. 
taking: not fo much on account of its weight, being only about 
11 cwt. as on account of the great height to which it was to be hoift. 
ed clear of the building ; and fo as if poflible to avoid fuch blows as 
might bruife it. It was alfo required to be hoilted a confiderable 
height above the balcony floor ; which, though the largeft bafe that 
we had for the fhears to ftand on, was yet but fourteen feet within 
the rails, and therefore narrow in proportion to their height.— 
About noon the whole of our tackle was in readinefs ; and in the 
afternoon the Welton (boat) was brought into the gut; and in Jef 
than half an hour her troublefome cargo was placed on the top of 
the lantern without the leafl damage. During the whole of this 
operation, it pleafed God that not a breath of wind difcompofed the 
furface of the water, and there was the leaft {well about the rocks [ 
had obferved during the feafon.’ 

‘ Tuefday, September 18th in the morning, I had the fatisfac- 
tion to perceive the Edyftone boat, on board of which I expected 
the dall to be ; and which being double gilt, I had ordered the car- 
riage of it to be carefully attended to. ‘lhe wind and tide were 
both unfavourable to the veffel’s getting foon near us; therefore 
being defirous to get the ball fcrewed on, before the fhears and 
tackle were taken down, one of the yawls was difpatched to bring 
it away. This being done and the bal! fixed, the fhears and tackle 
were taken down, which took up nearly as much time as was em- 

loyed in fetting them up; that is near twelve hours each, in the 
whole, to do the work of an hour.—I muft obferve, that by choice, 
I fcrewed on the ball with mine own hands, thatin cafe any of the 
fcrews had not held quite tight and firm, the circumttance might 
not have been /li/ped over, without my knowlege; being well aware 
that even this part would at times come to a confiderable ftrefs of 
wind and fea; and which could not be replaced without fome dif- 
ficulty, in cafe any thing thould fail.’——~* It may not be amifs to 
intimate to thofe who may in future have to perform the fame ope- 
ration, that the {caffcld on which this was done, confifled of four 
boards only, well nailed together, at fuch diltances as to permit it 
to be lifted over the ball when done with. It refted on the cupola, 
encompafling its neck; and Rocer CorNTHWAITE, one of the 
majons, placed himfelf on the oppofite fide, upon it, to balance 
me, while ] moved round to fix the fcrews.’ 


RefpeQing the difpofition of the internal part of the edifice, 
Mr, Smiaton fixed the eds in the uppermoft room; and the 
fireplace, 
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fire-place, which conftituted the kitchen, in the room below it; 
‘whereas, in the late houfe, the upper room was the kitchen, and 
the beds were placed in one of the rooms below: the confe- 
quence of which was, that the beds and bedding were generally 
jn avery damp and difagreeable ftate. ‘The prefent difpofition 
has perfectly anfwered the end propofed, as nothing can be mor 
completely dry than the two habitable rooms. 

On the 1ft of O&ober, every thing being finifhed, and the 
chandeliers hung, there was nothing to hinder a trial by lighting 
the candles in the day time. Accordingly, twenty-four candles 
were put into their proper places, and were continued burning 
for three hours, during which time it blew a hard gale; and a 
fire being kept at the fame time in the kitchen, they both ope- 
rated without any interference; not any degree of {moke ap- 
pearing in the lantern, nor in any of the rooms ; and, by open- 
ing the vent holes which had been made in the bottom of the 
lantern, for occafional ufe, it could be kept quite coo] ; where- 
as, in the late lighthoufe, it ufed to be fo hot, efpecially in the 
fummer, as to give much trouble by the running of the candles. 

All being thus in readinefs, and a conductor, in cafe of light- 
ning, being adapted to the building, notice was given to the 
Trinity-houfe that the light would be exhibited on the 16th of 
Oétober 1759.—The feafon of the year being now advanced to 
that which was always very precarious, the Neptune bufs was 
unmoored ; and, on the gth of October, fhe came to an anchor 
in Plymouth harbour ;—* and thus,’ fays Mr. SMEATON, ‘ af- 
ter innumerable difficulties and dangers, was a happy period put 
to this undertaking, without the lofs of /ife or /imb to any one 
concerned in it; or accident, by which the work could be faid 
to be materially retarded.’ 

With regard to fubfequent occurrences, it is truly obferved 
that the beft account is, that, after a trial of thirty years, 
which have elapfed fince the finifhing of the building, it ftill 
remains in its original good condition. A few particulars are 
however interefting. On the rgth of O&ober, Mr. SMEATON, 
with Mr. Jessop, &c. vifited the houfe, and, landing, found 
all well HENRY EDwarps, one of the light-keepers, gave 
an account that they lighted the houfe, as they were directed, 
and found the lights to burn fteadily, notwithftanding it blew 
very hard ; that they had the greateft feas on the days imme- 
diately preceding the lighting; and that then the waves broke 
up fo high, that -had they not been thrown off by the cove 
courfe, they would have endangered breaking the glafs in the 
lantern 3——that when the feas broke the higheft, they had ex- 
perienced a fenfible motion: but that, as it was barely per- 
ceptible, it had occafioned them neither fear nor furprize. 

Rey, Serr, 1791, E During 
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During his ftay at Plymouth, in the times of ftormy wea- 
ther, Mr. SMEATON took feveral opportunities of viewing the 
light-houfe, with his telefcope, from the Hoa, and alfo from the 


garrifon; both which places were fufficiently elevated to fee 


the bafe of the building, and the whole of the rock at low wa- 
ter in clear weather; and though he had many occafions of 
viewing the unfinifhed building, when buried in the waves, in 
a ftorm atS. W.; yet having never before had a view of it 
under this circumftance, in its finifhed ftate, he was aftonifh- 
ed to find that the account given by Mr. W1nsTANLEY did not 
appear to be at all exaggerated.— At intervals of a minute, and 
fometimes of two or three, when a combination happened to pro- 
duce one overgrown wave, it would {trike the rock and the 
building conjointly, and fly up ina white column, enwrapping 
it like a fbeet, rifing at leaft to double the height of the houfe, 
and totally intercepting it from the fight; and this appearance 
being momentary, both as to its rifing and falling, he was en- 
abled to judge of the comparative height very nearly by the 
comparative f{paces, alternately occupied by the houfe, and by 
the column of water, in the field of the telefcope.—An idea of 
this appearance is conveyed to the reader by the figure in the 
frontifpiece :—but, obferves Mr. SMEATON, “all reprefentative 
drawings, though from an accomplifhed pencil, muft be in- 
adequate to this fubje&t. The exhibition being momentary, and 
the building for that moment entirely hid; the relation betwixt 
the column and the building, the principal thing defired, could 
not have been exprefled if fo reprefented; and thinning away 
the column on one fide, as is done, fo as to let the building 
appear, takes off from the magnitude of the column; 
and in a drawing, its appearance being permanent, it fo 
nearly coincides with that of a jet d'eau, that it will necef- 
farily fuggeft this idea, better than what it is intended to re- 
prefent.’ 

The year 1759 concluded with fome very ftormy weather ; 
and, in January 1760, Mr. Jessop vifited the houfe, but could 
not land. He got a letter, however, from HENRY EpwarpDs, 
acquainting him that there had been {uch very bad weather, that 
the fea frequently ran over the houfe ; fo that, for twelve days 
together, they could not open the door of the lantern, nor any 
other. He faid, ‘* the houfe did fhake as if a man had been up 
ina great tree. The o/d men were almoft frighted out of their 
lives, wifhing they had never feen the place, and curfing thofe 
that firft perfuaded them to go there. ‘The fear feized them in 
the back, but rubbing them with oil of turpentine gave them 
relief.” He farther mentioned that, on the 5th of December 
at night, they had a very great ftorm, fo that the ladder, which 
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was lafhed below the entry door, broke loofe and was wafhed 
away. Alfo, on the 13th, there was fo violent a ftorm of wind, 
that he thought the houfe would overfet; and, at midnight, the 
fea broke one pane of glafs in the lantern. ‘They had a very 
melancholy time of it; having alfo had a great deal of thunder 
and lightning. —* The ftorms,’ obferves Mr. SMEATON, ° which 
the building has now fuftained without material damage, con- 
vinced us, and every one, of the ftability of the /one light- houfe 5 
except thofe (who were not a few) who had taken the notion, 
that nothing but woop could refift the fea upon the Edyftone 
rocks; who faid, that-though they allowed it was built very 
ftrong, yet if fuch a ftorm as had deftroyed WINSTANLEY’S 
light-houfe was again to happen, they doubted not but it mu/ 
fhare the fame fate.—The year 1762 was ufhered in with 
ftormy weather, and indeed produced a TEMPEST of the firft 
magnitude, the rage of which was fo great, that one of thofe 
who had been ufed to predict its downfall, was heard to fay, if 
the Edyftoné light-houfe is ftanding now, it will fland till the day 
of judgment: and, in reality, from this time, its exiftence has 
been fo entirely laid out of men’s minds, that whatever ftorms 
have happened fince, no enquiry has ever been made concerning 


it. 
Having entered fo much in detail into the conftruction of the 


Edyiftone light-houfe, which forms the fubject of the prefent 
fplendid work, we fhall be excufed if we but flightly notice the 
appendix, which contains an account of the prefent lights oa 
the Spurn point, near the mouth of the river Humber. The 
lights which are exhibited there, are two; both having been 
erected under the infpection of Mr. Smeaton. The high 
light-houfe is abrick building, go feet high, from the furface of 
the ground to the centre of the light; with an inclofed lantern 
for a fire light. | he /ow light is raifed on what is called a 
fwape, (for the conftruction of which we mutt refer to the plate, ) 
which exhibits the light from a coal-fire, at the height of 56 
feet.—Originally, there was.a /ow light-houfe of brick, which 
was deftroyed by the fhifting of the fands on which it was 
erected. 

We muft now, though with fome regret, take leave of a 
work, in the perufal of which we have been highly entertained, 
as well as informed. ‘The fubject, indeed, is fingularly un- 
common; and: the detail is fo peculiariy interefting, that it 
may be difficult for imagination itfelf to fay, whether the very 
ingenious author will be moft famed for a building, which 
feems to rife by enchantment from the boifterous waves, and 
by which the mercantile world is fo greatly benefited,—or, for 
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the written * account and defcription of a wonderful and beau- 
tiful ftru@ture, by which Mr. Smeaton has made an invalu- 
able addition to the public ftock of this important branch of the 
architectural art. | eo 





—— 


Art. 1X. Moral and Philofophical Suggeftions on various Subjeéts, 
relative to Human Perfection and Happinefs. Didaétic Lettres, 
Crown 8vo. 4 Vols. 16s. Boards. White and Son. 1790. 





[Hs publication nearly refembles,,in many particulars, a 
work (probably by the fame authof¥) which, fome time ago, 
paffed under our infpeétion, entitled, Moral and Philofophical 
Ejftimates of the State and Faculties of Man+. Like that work, | 
the prefent confifts of a feries of Difcourfes, or SERMONS, to 
each of which is prefixed, on a feparate leaf, the title and text; 
and which, though they have little pretenfion to the character 
of philofophical difquifitions, are plain and familiar addrefles on 
jmportant topics, moral and religious. ‘The author ‘does not } 
pretend to engage in metaphyfical inveftigations, to difcufs 7 
doctrines more adapted to beget doubt than faith and certainty, | 
or to demonftrate matters which are already plain toevery man | 
of found intellect :’ but he treats of fubjects interefting to all | 
mankind; with fome degree of negligence, indeed, with res 
fpect to ftyle, but with great and very commendable fimplicity | 
and ferioufnefs. 

Among other important fubjects, treated in thefe difcourfes, 
are the following : Vindication of Divine Providence; Prejudices 
againft Chriftianity obviated; Education; Diverfions; Religion 
every Man’s firft Concern; the Duty of Brotherly Reprehenfion; 
Love to God; A future ‘fudgment ; Vanity; Voluptuous Indul- 
gence; the Principles and Benefits of the Reformation. The | 
difcourfes on this latter fubject deferve particular attention; 
from one of thefe we fhall felect the following paflage : 

‘ The firft advantage for which we are indebted to the Reforma 
tion, is a confiderable diminution of the {uperftition which formerly 
prevailed in the whole Chriftian Church, and which even ftill pre- 
vails in by far too gréat a part of it. I fay diminution, and not 
abolition, not eradication, of fuperftition. For even we, Prote- 
itants, are not free from all fuperftition ; even among us, powers 
and efficacies are ftill attributed to many things, which they have 
not, and cannot have. But what a glorious advantage is even 
this diminution and limitation of fuperftition! How feverely did 
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* ‘The plates, too, which, it muft be remembered, merit much 
commendation, will greatly affift the reader in judging of {0 fingu- 
jar an edifice as the Edyflone Light-houfe. 

48S t See Rey. New Series, vol. 1. p. 147 and dap 
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the yoke of it prefs upon our fathers ! Tranfport yourfelves in ima- 
gination to the times anterior to the Reformation; turn over the 
hiftories of hundreds, nay, of thoufands of years that went before ; 
or, if you cannot do this, then vifit the Chriftian realms or regions, 
where light and liberty do not in the lealt prevail, and compare 
their condition with ours. a 

‘ Only, for example, refle& upon the worfhip of God in fpirit 
and in truth, almoft totally fuppreffed by the adoration of fuch a 
number of faints. Think on the painful, the expenfive vifits to 
their celebrated temples and images; on the reverence in which the 

retended relics, the bones and tatters of martyrs, or of other 
holy departed perfons, were held, and om the miraculous powers 
attributed to them ; on the heavy fafts; on the cruel mortifications 
and penances; on the gloomy, mifanthropical life of the monks 
and nuns, to which the fupreme degree of holinefs was afcribed ; 
on the flavifh dread of evi! fpirits, and the arts of forcery ; on the 
ridiculous prefervatives from their influence and their power; on 
the various kinds of conjuration and benediction ; on the enormous 
catalogue of featt-days and holidays, which men were compelled ta 
obferve, to the prejudice of their bufinefs and affairs, and to the 
manifeft detrimen: of the civil welfare; on the foreign and unintel- 
ligible language in which the moft awful part of worfhip was per- 
formed : do but think, 1 fay, on all this, and confider that we are 
in a great meafure free from all thefe and fill more fuperftitious 
Opinions, rites, and praétices, which are an affront to the human, 
the Chriftian chara&ter, and that it is merely our own fault if we do 
not entirely difmifs whatever yet remains of the old fuperftition 
among us; and you wiil certainly, not without a real fenfible joy, 
acknowledge how much we are indebted to the Reformation in all 
thefe refpects. 

* Another no lefs important advantage of the Reformation, is the 
weakening of human regards in religious concerns, and the limita- 
tion of the furreptitious and formerly fo much abufed authority, not 
only of the fuperior, but alfo of tne lower clergy. How extenfive 
formerly was the authority of bifhops in general, and of the bifhop 
of Rome in particular! And how much did they abufe it, to the 
gratifying of their paffions, to the profecution of worldly and poli- 
tical projects and defigns, to the violation of the moft facred rights 
of humanity and confcience; in fhort, to purpoles for which it 
could not poflibly have been given them! How oft was the pattoral 
ftaff, which fhould have tended the people, and led them befide the 
** waters of comfort,” turned into a rod of iron, to rule them like 
flaves ! How extravagant, how degrading to the men who were 
called Laics, was the idea which then obtained of whatever in any 
way related to the perfons, the prerogatives, the inftitutions, of the 
priefthood ! How feverely was every treipafs againft it punifhed, 
though often involuntary, often infignificant, and often arifing from 
a generous zeal for liberty and truth! Who, without fhuddering, 
can barely think of that moft terrible of all human tribunals, the 
Inquifition ! Does any authority, however, which is unlawful, and 
which is abufed, feem —- men with whom any fentiment 
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of freedom remains; then muft that be the moft intolerable which 
takes upon it to controu! their confciences, their faith, their fenti- 


ments, and perceptione. And this authority, under the yoke 
whereof the Chriftians fo long groaned, is limited by the Reforma- 
tion. From this authority has it entirely delivered us, and many 
other Proteflant Commvnions.—We honour the teachers of Religion 
and Chriftianity ; we fet a high value on the pains they employ in 
our inftre€tion, to improve us, and render us happy ; but we need 
not blindly believe, not blindly follow, even the worthieft among 
them; we need not hold them for men without human infirmities 
and failings, not for inimitable patterns of wifdom and fanctity, 
And hew great alfo is this advantage! What more exalts the mind, 
what more enlarges the heart of a man, than the confcioufnefs that 
he is no flave, that he is a free being, and that the way to the know- 
ledge of truth, and to the h‘gheft human perfedtion, ftands open to 
him as well as to his brethren! 

* A third advantage for which we are indebted to the Reforma. 
tion, is the free, unmolefted ufe of the Holy Scriptures. Ignorance 
and fuperftition had fhut up this fource of knowledge and comfort 
from the people at large, and from molt of their teachers; and an 
obfcure fophittica) philofophy prevented even the learned from draw- 
ing correcter perceptions from it. Only a very few could flake 
their thirft after truth and repofe from the fource itfelf; the ref 
muft content themfelves with taking from muddy channels an un- 

leafant.and unwholetome draught. ‘The Bible was the leaft known 
of all books, the leaft efteemed, the leaft ufed! Difgraceful as 
thefe truths are to thofe times, fo ceriain and undeniable are they. 

‘ And here the merit of the Reformers fhiresin the moft refplend- 
ent luftre. To draw the Holy Scriptures from obfcurity, to tranf- 
Jate them into the vernacular tongues, to put them into the hands of 
the people, to facilitate the ufe of them in various ways, was their 
firft and principal concern ; and in this refpect they performed what 
their times and circumftances would allow. ‘l’o them, therefore, 
are we chiefly indebted for our underftanding of thefe pure and 
abundant fources of the knowledge of Gop and Religion, for the 
free ufe of them, for the light, and comfort, and power in goodnefs, 
we daily acquire from them, and that we can doall this in calm fe- 
curity and confidence. What an advantage! How many others 
does it comprife! ‘To how many others has it prepared the way! 
And how dearly then muft we efteem the memory of the Reformers, 
if we had nothing more to thank them for than the free and eafy 
ufe of the bible! 

‘ In fine, we owe to the Reformation the greater liberty of in- 
guiry, the fettled and acknowledged right of private judgment in 
religious matters. We are free; it is our duty to fee with our owa 
eyes, to judge from our own perceptions, to follow our own cone 
viGion ; and this, incredible as it may appear, our anceftors dared 
not do! Indeed, this liberty, which difplayed itfelf in its full vigour 
during the firft periods of the Reformation, was afterwards, by the 
too great value that was fet upon fymbolical books and confefiions 


of Faith, and by falfe notions of the onity of the church, which does 
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Qin a famenefs of opinions, but in famenefs of temper, again 
ao Cibo’. However, this noble liberty is ftill perfectly ade- 
quate to the principles and the fpirit of the Reformation 5 it is far 

reater and more univerfal in Proteftant couniries, than ia thofe 
Which are not fo. Itis there the fafeguard of divine and boman 
rights; men may make ufe of it bolaly and in open day; 1t main- 
tains its own authority ; it ever operates, and 1s ever enlarging its 
{phere ; and all this, but for the Reformation, either would not have 
haprened at all, or not till after a great and tedious length of 
time.’ 
The benevolent and pious fpirit which animates thefe dif- 
courfes, cannot fail to render them acceptable to all the friends 


of virtue and religion. E. 





Art. X. Hints on producing Genius. By J. W. Parfons, A. B. 
Vicar of Wellington in the County of Hereford. 12mo. pps 
134. 28. Sewed. Cadell. 1790. 


4 Morrie is a quaintnefs in the title, which Mr. Parfons has 
given to his book, that attracted our notice as foon as we 
faw it: but there is likewife fuch a degree of turgidity in the 
contents of the volume, as for a confiderable time retarded our 
progrefs in perufing it ;—and now that we have read it, we are 
more perplexed with its abrupt manner, its obfcure ftyle, and 
its affected phrafeology, than we are enlightened or improved 
by the few ideas, which we have been able to feparate from the 
confuled mafs.—The fubject is divided into four parts: the 
firft treats of * the difproportionate ftate of genius to fcience :’ 
this is not very intelligible, nor can we give any infight into the 
author’s meaning, farther than what may be collected from the 
following paflage : 

‘ The arts and fciences, by the accumulated labors of preceding 
times, are increafed in number and magnitude. When almott 
fingly they engrofs a life of application ; they have not refpettively 
to their ufe and importance, an equal and proper fhare of attention. 
All levelled to the fame degree of novelty, curiofity is no longer 
excited ; ambition dies; and the mind indolently reverts to thofe 
Inquiries that are molt obvious and agreeable, not folely the ufeful 
and proper. Inftead of taking advantage from the labors, and the 
way marked out by a Bacon or a Newton, appalled at the diftance 
already traced, men never afpire to reach beyond it. So declines 
the philofophy of the ancient fchools, that intimated the very 
change of human nature; and fuch in general is the fate of many 
branches of experimental philofophy. (senius, unlefs touched with 
tore fire and perfeverance, than belongs to the common rate of in- 
tellect, falls far fhort of the prefent altitude of fcience, and is 
wholly incapable of progreffive flight and improvement,’ 
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The fecond part treats of ‘ the revolution in Englifh education’, 
from * military to literate.’ 

It is next argued that * genius is dependent on the animal 
powers.” From a long train of reafoning, it is concluded, 
that ‘ an attentive view of human nature leaves no room for 
doubt, that the fource of genius is animal health.’ 

The fourth part, which contains the application of the fore- 
going doétrines, and which is more intelligible than the others, 
is entitled § conftitutional culture.’ Under this head, we meet 
with the following remarks: 

« That alone can be termed the Education of man, which is 
defigned to improve his whole compofite nature. ‘The mere infu- 
fion of fcience can fimply have little influence on the animal {prings 
appropriate to intellect, in the manner that it is applied in modern 
{chools. Natural genius is compelled to give out an extreme force, 
which in fome extraordinary conftitutions, and habitually determin- 
ed to one channel, produces effects very great, but illufive. Flafhes 
of Genius that fuddenly ftrike out, are {uppofed to be effeéts of {ci- 


ence—— derived qualities; and not inherent native properties but . 


now excited into active ufe. The application of {cience to the in- 
tellec&t, though not in itfelf enfeebling, is certainly rendered fo by 
the mode of applying it. No new intelletual power is gained, of- 
ten much is loft: Inaction, confined air, conftrained application, 
abrupt changes, and at that immature time of life when the confti- 
tution grows unalterably into the leaft wrong deflection, altogether 
tend to weaken the thinking powers. 

‘ Corporeal culture is profeffedly no part of fcholaftic education. 
Puerile amufement and graceful accomplifhment, that, when well 
ordered, certainly confticute the greater part of this culture, are re- 
linquifhed to the capricious choice of boys themfelves; they are 
{fuffered to chufe what is oftner injurious than falutary. The courfe 
of varied pleafure, undefined by any rule or care of their fuperiors, 
fought with avidity, and occupying every vacant hour: js the tenor 
of their Education, and fafhions their minds and perfons more than 
{fcholaftic ftudy. To this fpontaneous growth fo powerful and fo 
neglected, the vigilance of the improver fhould attend: The intel 
leCtual {prings might then be urged to their higheft tone without 
rifque; they might be exercifed with an indifcreet excefs, did that 
general regard to the whole conftitution accompany the hazardous 
attempt. Preventive care would obviate all injury, and the mind 
on the one hand full ftrained, and on the other well fortified, would 
be in the ftate of receiving every poflible improvement from the affift- 
ance of others.’ 


In the place of this occafional entire freedom of will, which 
renders the fubfequent controul more intolerable, Mr. Parions 
advifes reftraint during the times of relaxation and exercife. 
His fentiments are as follow: 

* Let it then be revolved, whether amufements, free and fpon- 


tancous amufements fhould not be difcarded ; and in their place, 
employ ments 
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employments only admitted, as part cf an education uniformly con- 
fiftent in defign. Let thefe employments be changes or remiflions 
from {choo! bufinefs, but not from continued difcipline: I propofe 
that the fame difcipline fhould ftill be carried onas much out of {chool 
as in (choo! bya courfe of exercifes, active and emulative, theltered and 
untheltered, but fubject to ftrict regulation as much as literary em- 
ployment. All the difference between fchool and remiflion will be 
this; one is aétive, and the other fedentary: between this ule of 
remiffion and the former; one was voluntary and the other is now 
impofed. Remiffions of ftudy reduced to ftated rule and fubordina- 
tion will operate much in favor of the interna! fchool difcipline ; 
habits of obedience will be deep!y becaufe they are continuedly im- 
refled. Study isa hard word and chiefly irkfome becaufe exercife 
is left to be felf-direSted. Let both be placed, on a nearer level as 
to inducement, and they will both be more equally coveted. In 
mixed life the moft perplexed cares become fo many pleafures, and 
are purfued with equal avidity, becaufe the abfolute pleafure is 
reftrained. Study like the bufinefs of man will be a duty no longer 
irkfome, if you reftrain the great antidote play. Impofe only the 
fame controul on what is their conftitutional bent, as you do now 
apon their natural averfion, and the option will approach at leaft 
nearer to indifference.’ 
From the above extracts, the reader will form a judgment 
of Mr. Parfons’s book, which does not appear to merit great ap~ 


plaufe, either on account of its matter, or manner. E 





Art. XI. The Ocvconomy of Nature. Tranflated from the Origi- 
nal German. Pari l. 12mo. pp.ii5. 2s. Sewed. Kearfley. 1790. 


6 Bien fingular and eccentric performance is evidently the pro- 
duction of a vigorous imagination, and of an underftandin 

accuftomed to exercife itfelf in bold {peculations. The leading 
idea of the work is, that the operations of Nature are perform- 
ed by the circulation of fluids through the canals of folids, 
which alternately expard and contract, to carry on mechanical 
motion in organized bodies. On this principle, the author thus 
explains the mechanifm of life: 

* Man is himielf the bett illuftration of this fubje&. The blood 
rufhes into the blood-veffels and diftends them; thefe latter con- 
tract. By this means it receives an impulfe, and this operation is 


repeated, as faft as frefh blocd preffes onwards. This gives rife to 
what is called the pulfe. ‘The Man lives. 

* Yet more. The air prefles into the fmall apertureg of the 
lungs, and diftends them. Thefe latter contra@, and expel the Air 
again. ‘ithe Air returning from the lungs is called Breath. ‘The 
Man lives, for he breathes. 

‘ This regular contraction and expanfion, which, when it is ef- 
fected by the circulation of a fluid, is called Life, appears to be a 
favourite operation of Nature; fhe em ploys it very frequently,’— 

* Intellectual 
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¢ IntelleGtual life is maintained by this very fpring only under 
another name. The Blood-veifels are called Fidres, and the Blood 
Nervous Fluid. he Blood-veflels graduslly decreafing in fize, ter- 
minate at length in the fibres ; and out of the Blood arifes by means 
of conftantly freth fecretions a Quinteflence that we call juice, be. 
caufe we have no other name for it. But the foft confifteace of the 
whole brain convinces us, that Nature has here likewife with the 
folid parts mixed fluids, and the Fibres would not be able to move 
with eafe, were they perfeétly dry. On the other hand, the Nerv- 
ous fluid would not be able to circulate, if the fibres did not main- 
tain its motion by an innate elaftiity. 

¢ In fine, whether the nervous fluid flows thro’ ho'low nerves or 
only humetts them externally, is a difpute by which we fhould gain 
nothing, even though we could decide it. 

¢ This play of the Fibres developes the thinking faculty of the 
foul, the Nervous fluid pouring in, brings her the frefheft impref. 
fions of the fenfes ; and thefe, by the mechanifm of the circulation, 
are combined and complicated in a thoufand different ways.’ 

Death, according to this philofopher, is the paflage of the 
nervous fluid, from the canals of the human body, into other 
canals, which Nature has provided in the air ; where it under- 
goes a fecond degree of refinement, and is at length prepared 
to pafs into that ether, which flows out of our atmofphere into 
univerfal fpace; and there undergoes frefh expanfion, and ac- 
quires new forms. In this procefs, he fuppofes that when ani- 
mal life ftops, intellectual life goes on; and that, in this mane 
ner, the popular doctrine of a future ftate may be conceived to 
be confonant to Nature. 

Not to purfue this writer through the whole courfe of his 
fubtle fpeculations, which will be generally thought more in- 
genious than fatisfactory, we fhall only quote, as a farther fpe- 
cimen of his manner of writing, the following f{prightly excur- 
fion of fancy : 

* Our Animal Spirits being now precifely in that ftate of fer- 
mentation that prepares the way for their future maturity, fimilar 
to unfermented wine, that effervefces in the cafk: Hence the carj- 
catures arife, of which the one enters upon the ftage of Life as ridi- 
culous as the other. 

‘ Democritus found all the e&ions of Men ridiculous. He had 
calmed the fermentation of his blood by Philofophy ; be could not 
therefore do otherwile than laugh. Mankind formed a contraft with 
him. 

‘ In Perfia the air is dry, and attra&s ftrongly into its own fub- 
ftance, the aqueous part of the Blood. By confequence the Blood 
is lefs apt to ferment. The Perfizn therefore will fit half the day 
through on his carpet, fometimes moving his head, feldom his 
hand ; the prating gefticulating European is in his eyes, a fool, and 
fit only to wear a ttrait wailtcaat. 
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« The Frenchman finds this vivacity delightful, he calls it Wt, 


the Perfian Madne/s ; the one laughs at the other. 


‘ Which is in the right? 
© Democritus, that laughs at them both. ; 
‘ Let us then confefs our follies, and bear our fate with Patience. 


Be this faid not only to Fools, to confole them for being Fools, but 
alfo to the Wretched, on whom Fate often lays heavy berthens. 


‘ Ye, whofe tears flow in filence, whom in fad hours Melancholy 


snvades with all her train of horrid doubrs, to your Quiet I wifh to 


be able in fome meafure to contribute: Were I a Cre/us, I would 
fhare my treafures with you; as I am, I can devote nothing but my 
lender abilities to your fervice. Ye fee what refources Nature has 
to fatisfy the wifhes even of the moft unbounded fancy. You afk 
only to be able to bear your exiftence :—How fhould the do other 
than grant your requett? Do you now bear a heavy burthen? So 
much the mere will you rejoice when it fhall be taken from you. 

‘ Bur this is the conftant anfwer of the Wretched: ** We would 
with to bear our Sufferings, but we cannot poffibly hold out any 


longer.” 
« Well then, the Hour of your releafe is come! In the Inftant 


that the pofiibility of bearing it ceates, the Suffering itfelf ends. 
Oh, could J but obtain from your forrowful eyes, a joyful glance 
into Futurity! Oh, could | but interrupt your tears with a {mile ! 

* Religion is an excellent Comforter ;—fhe fpeaks of, Futurity in 
Images, that at prefent are unintelligible to us, An inquifitive 
mind is naturally defirous to fee into the phyfical Poffibility alfo of 
the thing ; in this refpeét [ have performed as much as I was able.’ 


The author of this piece would perhaps have contented him- 
felf with lefs daring flights into the region of conjeéture, if he 
had paid due attention to his own concluding precept: * Let 
us contain within due bounds our otherwife infuperable defire 
of knowledge, our ambition to judge of every thing; and par- 
ticularly think of improving our hearts.’ E: 





Art. XII. An Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Day, Ef. 
By James Keir, Efq. 8vo. pp. 146. 2s. 6a. Boards. Stockdale. 
1791. 

I’ this age, of which one of the characteriftic features is felf. 
ifhnefs, in which public virtue is ridiculed as a phantom 

exifting only in the imagination of the reclufe fpeculatift, and 

in which, political corruption, under the appellation ef influ. 
ence, is ferioufly vindicated as a neceflary inftrument of 20~ 
vernment, it is rendering a feafonable and eflential fervice to 
the world, to hold up, to public view, charatters eminently dif- 
tinguifhed by probity, by independence of fpirit, and by an in- 
trepid and invincible adherence to principle. To this noble 
clals of men, notwithftanding a few fingularities, unqueftion- 
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ably belonged the fubject of the biographical piece now be- 
fore us. 

As the fketch here given of Mr. Day’s life is drawn by a 
mafterly hand, and is accompanied with many judicious ob- 
fervations and reflections, we fhall not offer any apology for 
allowing a larger fhare of attentioa to this publication, than, 
from its bulk, it might feem to require. If, by prefenting to 
our.readers fome of the leading traits of this excellent cha- 
racter, we may gratify the feelings of thofe who are prepared 
to admire unfafhionable merit, or fhould fan the pure flame of 
virtue in any bofom, where it is deprefled by the damps of felf- 
intereft, we fhall have employed a few pages to good purpofe. 

Mr. Keir, who appears to be well acquainted with the hif- 
tory of Mr. Day, and well qualified to appreciate the merits of 
this extraordinary perfon, gives the following account of his 
birth, education, and principles ; 


‘ Thomas Day was born in London on the 22d day of June, in 
the year 1748. His parents were Thomas Day, Efq. who enjoyed 
a confiderable office in the Cuftoms, and Jane his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Samuel Bonham, Efq. When he was thirteen months old, 
his father died ; and accordingly the care of his education, and the 
honour of having fo well fucceeded in it, devolved to his mother, 
who, principally for the fake of her fon’s health, removed to Stoke- 
Newington. At this place he was put to a child’s fchool; and 
when of proper age, he was fent to the Charter-houfe, where he 
received the rudiments of his education under a mafter well known 
for ability and difcipline, Dr. Crufius, Having remained eight or 
nine years at this {chool, he was removed at the age of fixteen to 
Oxford, and entered as a gentleman-commoner at Corpus Chrifti 
College. 

‘ Of what progrefs he made in his ftudies the beft teftimonies are 
to be found in his works. Not intending to advance himfelf in any 
profeffion, he thought it unneceffary to take any of the ufual de- 
grees of the Univerfity; and, for the fame reafon, he was lefs foli- 
citous to qualify himfelf for the difplay of talents, ufually the prin- 
cipal {cope of education, than to attain moral truths and exemplary 
facts, by which he was to enlighten his mind and guide his future 
life. Accordingly a gentleman who had been a {chool-fellow of his 
relates, that his themes and verfes were lefs confpicuous for ele- 

ance of language than for ingenuity and folidity of matter. And 
although his works fufficiently fhew that he afterwards added the 
graces to the force of compofition, it is probable that he might 
have been led thereto, not only by his improving tafte, but alfo by 
the confideration, that in order to produce the greateft effeét in any 
literary conflict, even in the beft caufe, in this faftidious age, it is 
neceflary to ufe arms which are not only pointed and ftrong, but 
alfo polifhed and fplendid. It is certain however that ornament 
was but a fecondary confideration, and that the main objec of his 
academical purfuits was the difcovery of moral truths, which he in- 
< veltigated 
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veftigated with the feverity of logical induction and the depth of 
metaphyfical refearch. = 

‘ The refult of all his inquiries was, that virtue was the true 
sntereft of man, and he therefore determined to purfue it as his molt 
{ubftantial good. 

¢ {t mutt certainly feem avery fingular phenomenon, that 2 
youth juft entered into the age of paffions, in the vigour of health 
and fpirits, in the affluence of fortune, and in this age, fhould de- 
dicate his time, thoughts, and ftudies, to form in his mind the 
principles of action, by which he was ever afterwards to regulate 
his conduét. And it will appear ftill more extraordinary, when it 
js known, that during his whole future life, the principles and re- 
folutions, which he had adopted at this early age, were the invari- 
able rule by which all his actions were governed, with an uni- 
formity ard confiftency feldom maintained through different periods 
of life, and from which he was not diverted by the dread of ridi- 
cule, fo powerful over young minds, by the impulfe of paflions, by 
the falfe glare of ambition, by the allurements of pleafure, nor by 


_the affimilating manners of the age. 


‘ This confiftency of principle with conduct, continued through 
his whole life, is a charatteriitical feature by which Mr. Day was 
diftinguifhed.’ 

After fome farther illuftrations of the opinions, principles, 
and difpofitions, which formed the character of Mr. Day, his 
biographer goes on to relate fome inftances in which his gene- 
rous enthufiafm in favour of virtue led him, while young, into 
romantic fchemes, which his more mature judgment afterward 
difapproved. Of this kind was his attempt to educate two fe- 
male orphans on the plan of Roufleau; not, perhaps, without 
fome intention, had the fcheme fucceeded, of making one of 
them his wife: but the project proved abortive, and the fub- 


jects of the experiment were delivered up, ¢ while they were 


yet children,’ to a boarding-fchool. If this attempt, and fome 
others mentioned in the narrative, were, as Mr, Day himfelf 
afterward called them, ‘ the extravagances of a warm heart 
and a ftrong imagination,”’ they were, however, the effect of 
principles and difpofitions, which, at a riper age, produced the 
genuine fruits of patriotifm and philanthropy. 

Mr. Day engaged in the ftudy of the law, that he might the 
more effectually maintain the character, at which he a(pired, 
of a defender of the rights of mankind: but not being ambi- 
tious of the emoluments and honours with which that pro- 


feffion abounds, he never practifed as a counfellor, nor as a 
pleader. 


* Mr. Day’s firft literary produétion was the poem intitled, The 
Dying Negro. In the compofition of this poem, he was joined by a 
very ingenious friend and fchool-fellow, the late John Bicknell, 
fg. afterwards counfellor at law ; fo that it has been fometimes 
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attributed to one of thefe gentlemen, and fometimes to the other, 
In this poem we may difcern not only the fervid fancy of a youth- 
ful poet, and the tender ftrains of a fenfible heart, but alfo the 
glowing paffion of philanthropy, and the indignation of hamanity at 
the practice of fubjecting one unfortunate part of our fpecies to the 
dominion, avarice, and cruelty of another. Nothing could be more 
conformable than the fubject of this poem to the humanity of his 
difpofiiion, and to the principles which he had adopted, The pro- 
tection of the injured Africans feemed to be a corollary of his 
fyitem. Several years afterwards, when the fubject had begun to 
engage general attention, he publifhed a fragment of a private let- 
ter which he had written fome time before to an American gentle- 
man, on the Slavery of Negroes; and he addreffed this Fragment of 
a Letter, as it was inticled, to the States of America, thinking that 
they could not better prove that they had merited their own liberty, 
which they had lately acquired, than by giving the glorious ex- 
ample to other nations of emancipating their negroes, and abolith- 
ing flavery for ever in their territories. A jufter defcription of 
this pamphlet cannot be given than in the words of that venerable 
friend of liberty, Dr. Price, who cails it, ‘* a remonftrance, full of 
energy, directed to the American States by a very warm and able 
friend to the rights of mankind.” 


After his marriage with a lady of principles and tafte per- 
feétly in unifon with his own, Mifs Efther Milnes, of Wake. 


field in Yorkthire, 

« Mr. Day, in the year 1779, fixed his refidence at his eftate at 
Stapleford, in Effex ; and about three years afterwards, he removed to 
another eftate which he had in Surry, at Anningfley near Chertfey, 
where he continued curing the remainder of his life. This latter 
eftate, being much uncultivated, gave him an opportunity of prac- 
tifing agriculture to a confiderable extent. ‘To this occupation he 
was ftrungly attached by feveral motives. As it is of all arts the 
moft beneficial to mankind, he thought it deferved the moft encou- 
ragement. He confidered the people employed in it as the ftamina, 
if the expreflion may be allowed, of the human fpecies; or as the 
fource which fupplies the walte of mankind in the other degene- 
rating clafles of men. The improvement of his land gave him an 
opportunity of employing a number of Jabourers, and confequently 
of doing them mott good, by relieving their wants while he encou- 
raged their induftry. And as there are times of the year, fuch as 
the fhort days of winter, when the covetous farmers difcharge many 
of their labourers, fo that che induftrious poor are ofien diftreffed, 
Mr. Day never failed to employ as many as fhould apply to him for 
work at thefe feaions.’ 

It was chiefly, however, as an upright citizen, and as a 
fteady friend to the rights of mankind, that Mr. Day was, 
from this time, diftinguifhed. During the American war, ‘he 
boldly ftood forth as the advocate of the Americans, and could 


not forbear to give vent to his indignation at the conduct of 
government, 
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overnment, in two animated poems, the firft entitled The de- 
voted Legions, founded on the Roman ftory of Atticus the tri- 
bune devoting to deftruction Craflus and his army, 1n an un- 
roveked war againft the Parthians: the fecond, The Defolation 
of America, defcribing the horrors of the attempt to fubjugate 
that country, by burning her towns and villages, and defo- 


lating her coafts. 
‘ Upon the firft opening of a profpect of peace with America, 


Mr. Day, influenced by the fame motives which had induced him to 
write thefe poems, and by the accumulated diftreffes which a moft 
expenfive war then poured on our own nation, addreffed the public 
in a pamphlet, entitled, Reflections on the prefent State of England, 
and on the Independence of America, in order to warn his countrymen 
againit being itill mifled by vain and delufive hopes of conquett 
from embracing the opportunity, which then prefented itfelf, of 
putting an end to a war founded on injuftice and tyranny, and ac- 
companied with fuch fucceflive and extraordinary calamities, as 
feemed tu carry with them marks of the Divine indignation. ‘This 
pamphlet, which is undoubtedly one of the beft political produc- 
tions in our Janguage, contains a chain of convincing arguments 
exprefied in that fervid ityle of eloquence, which at once breathes 
the fincerity of the author, and communicates by a kind of fympa- 
thy, conviction tothe reader. Io a fubfequent publication addrefl- 
ed to the Earl of Shelburne, he vindicates and praifes that minifter 
for having made peace with America and France; without indeed 
entering into any detail, or cifcuflion of the feveral aricles of the 
peace, but on the general and important ground of the neceflity of 
terminating a ruinous war, of which the original object, the fubju- 
gation of America, had been long abandoned even by its firft abec- 
tors, as impracticable. 

‘ Although in the commencement of the American war it muft 
be acknowledged, with humiliation to the Britifh nation, that 
the greater part of the people had fupported the crown in its 
attempt to fubdue America, which they confidered as a fubjeét 
{tate deftined for their benefit and dominion; and although they 
had then yielded to the delufive hopes of conqueft repeatedly held 
out to them by a minifter, whole taleats for gaining their confidence 
were no lefs confpicuous than his conduct in the abufe of it; yet 
when fucceeding calamities had diffipated thefe dreams of ambition, 
and when difgrace and diftrefs had humbled the pride of the people, 
the voice of the foberer and wifer part of the nation began to be 
heard, calling out for peace, and for a reformation of the abufes, 
which had crept into the conftitution, though contrary to iis fpirit. 
Accordingly afociations were formed in different counties of the 
moft independent and public-{piriced men, in order to obtain a re- 
drefs of grievances, and efpecially a reform in the reprefentation of 
the people in parliament, the inequality and imperfeétion of which 
had principally enabled the miniiter, by a lavith corruption, to 
gain the fupport and countenance of the legiflature in carrying on 
the moft ruinous aud unjuft war, as well as the moft difgraceful, 
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that ever fullied the Britifh annals. Mr. Day could not bot jort 
this honeft band of patriots; and he foon diftinguifhed himfelf 
among them by his zeal and abilities. He attended feveral of the 
meetings of the freeholders in different counties where he held 
eftates, Effex, Surry, and Berkfhire; and he then difplayed the ta. 
lent, which he pofleffed in a fingular degree, of {peaking in public 
with facility, copioufnefs, and precifion, and with the fame mafcu. 
line and impreffive eloquence that marks his political writings, 
Mr. Day did not indeed conceive any very fanguine expectations of 
fuccefs, or that the efforts of the affociations would obtain a per. 
fe€tly reformed reprefentation ; but he thought it his duty to keep 
alive and fan every {park of public fpirit, and love of liberty, which 
fhewed itfelf among the people; and he was not altogether without 
hopes that fome acceflion of weight to the popular fcale in the go. 
vernment might be gained, by which at leaft, ‘* a portion of new 
health,” as the illuftrious Earl of Chatham had on a former occa.’ 
fion happily expreffed it, ‘‘ might be infufed into the contftitution, 
to enable it to bear its infirmities.” He deplored the fupinenefs 
with which both the gentry and people in general viewed the fF 
efforts of the affociations, their want of knowledge of their political 
rights and interefts, and of zeal to aflert them. 

‘ Afterward, when he found that the efforts of the honeft part of 
the nation, with whom he had affociated, and whofe meafures he — 
had zealoufly fupported, had been totally fruftrated by the pre 
valence of particular intereits over the public good, he could not 
fupprefs his indignation. The following lines written upon the oc. © 
cafion, which have been found among his papers, exprefs, with a 
force of language and of imagery not eafily attained by poets whom 
only fictitious paffions infpire, the indignant patriotifm which then 
agitated his bofom, andh is free undaunted fpirit, which no fortune | 
could bend. 


« When faithlefs fenates venally betray ; 

When each degenerate noble is a flave ; 
When Britain falls an unrefifting prey ; 

What part befits the generous and the brave? 


If vain the tafk to roufe my country’s ire, 

And imp once more the ftork’s dejected wings, 
To folitude indignant I retire, 

And leave the world to parafites and kings ; 
Not like the deer, whom wearied in the race 

Each leaf aftonifhes, each breeze appals ; 
But like the lion, when he turns the chace 

Back on his hunters, and the valiant falls. 
Then let untam’d oppreffion rage aloof, 

And rule o’er men who afk not to be freed ; 
To Liberty 1 vow this humble roof ; 

And he that violates its fhade, fhall bleed.’ 


Farther to illuftrate that noble {pirit of independence, which § 
placed Mr. Day beyond the reach of corruption, we fhall copy 


a letter from; a confidential friend of the minifter ; who, a 
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tnat Mr. Day, on the whole, favoured the new adminiftration 
formed in oppofition to the coalition, had requefted a perfonal 


interview : 





‘ Jo E/q. 
* Sir, 


‘ The honour you have done me in addrefling a letter to me 
which I duly received requires an anfwer, and at the fame time i 
fhall rely on your good fenfe in ufing a degree of freedom which 


_ otherwife might appear unpalatable to gentlemen in your fituation. 


‘ Mr. S—— fome days paft, when I accidentally called upon 
him, put into my hands a letcer which I had totally forgotten 1 had 
ever fent him, and afked me whether I had any objection to his 
fhewing it to fome of the geatlemen that were at prefent concerned 
in the adminiftration of affairs, and acquainting them with the 

ood wifhes which I had frequently in converfation exprefled to- 
wards them. I looked over the letter and told him, that I was not 
in the Jeaft afhamed of any of the fentiments contained in it, nor 
had altered them unlefs in one particular: when I wrote that letter 
I fhould not have refufed a feat in parliament had | been difintereit- 
edly invited by my countrymen ; at prefent no human temptation 
would make me leave the privacy and leifure I enjoy in the coun- 
try. I alfo warned him of the peculiar delicacy which wes required 
in reprefenting to any gentleman in power, the fentiments of a 
perfon who having little to value himfelf upon but honefty and in- 
dependence felt an habitual jealoufy upon every fubject that was 
connected with them—I imagine that it was in confequence of 
thofe confiderations that I have been favoured with the letter I am 
now anfwering, and that there may be no miftake on either fide, I 
fhall take the liberty of ftating my prefent political ideas, that you 
may judge how far they are capable of being converted to any prac- 
tical ufe. 

‘ I have always detefted the American war, which I forefaw muf 
exhaaft this country exactly in proportion to the time it was carried 
on. I therefore gave it every oppofition which was in the power of 
fo infignificant an individual as myfelf. Convinced alfo that the 
prefent mutilated ftate of parliamentary reprefentation was one 
caufe of the public evils which threaten to overwhelm the country, 
and may in the end occafion the total lofs of its liberty, I have fin- 
cerely joined with thofe very refpectable gentlemen who in differ- 
ent parts of England have embraced the caufe of reformation, but 
without the moft diftant hopes of fuccefs. 1 always confidered the 
people as being too fupine, and the party who were interefted to 


. oppofe it as being too powerful to leave many hopes for any one, 


who did not confider public affairs rather through the medium of 
enthufiafm than that of fober reafon. 
‘ § When Lord Shelburne made the peace, I was convinced thar, 
without any nice examination into its merits, it was the moft falu- 
tary ftep which could be taken for the prefervation of this country. 
I was therefore fhocked at the cavils which were made againtt it by 
thofe very people, who, I am convinced, would have abufed him 
Rev. Serr, 1791, F ten 
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ten times more had he difcovered any intention of carrying on the 
war. But, when that unparalleled {cheme of a coalition was fairly 
exhibited, and the immenfe patronage of the Eaft India Company 
flruck at by thofe defperate political gamefters who apparently 
withed to eftablith a power alike independent of king and people, I 
th ought it my duty to oppofe it with the fame fpirit that we aflift to 

uench a flame which threatens common ruin to the neighbourhood, 

‘ With thefe ideas I own that I am and fhall remain favourable 
to the prefent Miniftry till I fhall be convinced by their conduct 
that it will be a lefs evil to the country to be under the dominion 
of the old fet than to continue its prefent government.—I am not in 
general very partial to perfons in power; but I cannot conceive 
why a fet of men, who are already in poffeffion of all their ambition 
can wifh, may not as well confult the true intereft of the country as 
bafely endeavour to deftroy it. If Mr. Pitt, actuated by thefe mo- 
tives, wifhes to put the almoft exhaufted refources of the country 
into fome order, to make provifion for the payment of public 
debts, and to eafe the people of fome of thofe burthens, which if 
they are not taken off will infallibly cruth all commerce and indof- 
try; if he will endeavour by fteadily purfuing thefe objeéts to merit 
the approbation of the virtuous, he will certainly meet with it, and 
jt is their duty to aflift him, each according to his ability. 

* As to the reform of parliament, I think Mr. Pitt has difcharged 
his promife, and the very reafons which have provoked fome of my 
brother reformers, are with me the ftrongeft motives for admitting 
his fincerity.—To expect that the minifter of a great, and above all 
a corrupted ftate like this, fhould calmly and deliberately demolith 
the whole frame of government for the fake of making an experi- 
ment, is betraying a lamentable ignorance of human nature. I am 
not myfelf fuch a child as either to expeét or wifh that all govern- 
ment fhould fland ftill in fuch a wonderfully complicated fyftem of 
fociety as our own, in order that two or three reformers may try 
their fkill in greafing the wheels. 

* But what I think may be fairly required of the prefent miniftry 
is, that they fhould purfue national objects by fair and honourable 
means ; that if they are not devoid either of intereft or ambition, 
thefe paffions fhould be worked up with public good, and not pre- 
dominate in the piece; and that they fhould never be fo entirely 
engroffed with the dirty ideas of preferving their places as to facri- 
fice truth, confiltency, and public interell, and private integrity. 

‘ You, Sir, muft be the beit judge of the ends and principles of 
the gentlemen with whom you act. If they are fuch as I have de- 
fcribed, you may at any time command all the affiftance that fo un- 
important an individual. as myfelf can give, but you may depend 
upon it that I fhould become your moit determined enemy, were I 
ever convinced that your defigns were of a contrary nature. 

‘ As to myfeif, [ am no more afhamed of fupporting a good than 
of oppofing a bad government; both kinds of conduct mutt alter- 
nately flow from the fame {pirit, aod in this, like every thing elfe, 
the belt and wifeit conduct is placed between the two extremes.— 
One thing more | will take the liberty of adding~ However little 
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onceive that any man can approach the treafury either 
with pure hands or a pure heart, 1 cannot help endeavouring to 
make you believe in fuch a miracle ; and therefore whether our cor- 
refpondence fhould finifh here or be extended any farther, I muft, 
in the moft unequivocal language, abjure all views of profic, inte- 
reft or patronage, and give it under my own hand, that if lam 
ever detedted in deviating from thefe principles, 1 confent to be 
called a fool, a rafcal, and an hypocrite.— 

‘ T have taken the liberty of giving you every explanation [ am 
able of my views and fentiments. If the fample does not fuit, you 
will owe me no apology for not giving yourlelf any farther trouble 
ppon my account, and be affured that I fhall be as little inclined to 
become an enemy by want of notice as [ fhould be made a friend to 
any adminiftration, by any attentions they could fhew. I am fuff- 
ciently acquainted with human things to defire nothing farther 
than what IJ already enjoy : it is therefore 1 muft ingenuoufly con- 
fels with great reluctance that I find myfelf even honoured in the 
manner | am at prefent; but if confiltently with the principles 
I have laid down you think I can be of any ufe, I will wave the 
point of ceremony and wait upon you when | come to town. 

‘ jam, Sir, with the greateft refpect, 
: ‘ Your faithful humble fervant, 
¢ Annefley, near Chertfey, Surry, ‘ Tuomas Day.’ 
September 5, 1785.” 

In the fame independent fpirit, is a letter inferted in the 

notes, to Dr. Jebb, who urged Mr. Day to take a feat in 


parliament, | 

On thefe truly patriotic principles,- Mr. Day continued to 
act as long as he lived *; at the fame time devoting his private 
life to the exercife of humanity and friendfhip, and the punc- 
tual difcharge of every duty. 

‘ To enumerste the inflances of his bounty, and the pains he 
took in fupplying the wants and relieving the diltreffes of his fel- 
low-creatures, were to write the minutes of his life. It is enough 
to fay that the larger portion of his income was dedicated to thefe 
perpoics and that he confined his own expences within the itricteft 
younds of moderation and economy; both that he might be en- 
abled to be more liberal to others, and that he might, as far as his 
example could influence, refift the oppofite exceis of prodigality and 
vanity which too generally prevails. He had contemplated much 
on the manners of different ages; and he thought that the prefent 
was diftinguifhed by vanity, luxury, and effeminacy. He had often 
occafion to obferve, in the numerous applications made to him for 
pecuniary relief, the frequent diftrefs produced in different ranks by 

* Mr, Day’s political works are to be had together, in one vo- 
lume 8vo, under the title of Day’s Trads. Of his excellent novel, 
entitled The Hiffory of Sandford and Merton, we have frequently 
Spoken, The third and lait volume was noticed in the Review for 
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the affe€tation of gentility, and reprefentation of a ftation fuperior 
to their own. In his own conduét, therefore, he gave an example 
confonant with his principles ; for he lived in a {tile inferior indeed 
in appearance to his fortune, but with an hofpitality and plenty 
that were not confined, as in fome more {plendid manfions, to thofe 
who refided within the walls. A friend of his obferving his mode 
of living, and judging of him by general rules, a method perfectly 
fallacious when applied to thofe who think and act for themfelves, 
wrote to him a letter ferioufly bidding him beware of avarice; not 
conceiving that whatever was faved from oftentation and luxury, was 
given to want and mifery.’ 

For farther particulars refpecting the private life of this va- 
luable man, we muft refer the reader to the work itfelf; in 
which, while he will find much reafon for refpeécting the virtues 
of Mr. Day, he will alfo fee many occafions to admire the 
good fenfe and literary merit of his biographer. 

It is impoffible to perufe the clofe of this narrative without 
lamenting that a life fo ufeful to the public was fo abruptly 
terminated. Mr. Day died, by a fall from his horfe, onthe 


28th of September, 1789, at the age of forty-one. o E 
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Art. XIII. Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 
St. Mary’s, in the Year 1790, at the Lecture founded by the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salifbury. By Henry 
Kertt, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo. pp. 328. 58. 
Boards. Egertons, &c. 1791- 


LTHOUGH we have, on fome former occafions, exprefled 
fome difapprobation of this eftablifhment of the pious fohn 
Bampton, who, in every year, brings forward his prize-fight- 
ers on the ftage at Oxford, yet we fhould depart from the line 
of candour and genuine criticif{m, if we did not allow them fair 
play. We thal] therefore enter into a detail of the fermons 
before us, that our readers may judge how far'Dr. Prieftley and 
Mr. Gibbon have any reafon to tremble at the approach, or to 
fmile at the language, of their new antagonift, 

Mr. Lett comes forward with a bold and able inveftigation 
of the Fathers of the Church; whofe actions and fentimenis, 
he compiains, have been placed by fome ingenious writers of 
the preient day, in.a light very unfavourable to the Chriftian 
caufe. He has, with great comprehenfion of mind and juft- 
nefs of reafoning, laid down a few general data, which may 
prove of confiderable utility to the readers of Dr. Prieftley and 
Mr. Gibbon. Thefe hiftorians have hitherto been attacked 
as to particular facts and aflertions : but we do not recolleé& 
that any of their epponents have given the world any general 
or comprehentive characteriftics of their defects. Impreffed 
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with this idea, we proceed to fketch an outline of the fermons 
before us. 

The firft difcourfe contains a vindication of the Fathers of the 
Church in genera!, and a recommendation of the works of the 
earlieft Fathers in particular. Their refpeftive merits are af- 
certained, and they are placed in a variety of lights, both as 
to their faithfulncis as hiftorians, and their fty!e as writers. 
The fubject is enlivened by contrafts with the mot celebrated 
authors of antiquity ; and we venture to pronounce that the 
whole forms an excellent eflay on the works of the Fathers. 
With a defign to rectify the reprefentations of Mr. Gibbon and 
Dr. Prieftley, Mr. K. proceeds to ftate the fix caufes, which 
may be fuppofed to have promoted the firft fpreading of Chrifti- 
anity. 1. The miracles wrought in the primitive church. 
2. The apologies addrefled to Empérors in vindication of the 
Chriftian caufe. 3. The zeal of the firft preachers in diffe- 
minating the knowlege of Chriftianity. 4. The fortitude of 
the early martyrs. 5. The difcipline of the primitive church. 


6. The conformity of the manners of the firtt Chriftians with 


the precepts of the gofpel. 

Mr. K. afferts the prevalence of miracles in the firft ages of 
the church, from the atteftation of the Fathers, and from their 
public addrefles to magiftrates and Emperors. He then proceeds 
to attack the arguments of Dr. Middleton, to whom Mr. Gib- 
bon is, with great reafon, fuppofed to be much indebted for his 
obfervations on this fubject. 

The early apologifts for Chriftianity are in the next place 
defended from the fevere animadverfions of Mr. G., by affert- 
ing the neceffity under which they were, of fully expofing the 
abfurdities of polytheifm: they are likewife vindicated for infift- 
ing as ftrongly on the evidence of prophefy to the divine miffion 
of Chrift, as on the evidence of miracles. . 

The third head contains a bold and nervous defcription of 
the zeal, extenfive labours, and rapid fuccefs, of the firft mif- 
fionaries : a very high eulogium is here given on the early Fa- 
thers, for their animated and glowing reprefentations of the dif- 
fufion of the gofpel; and they are ably defended from the attacks 
of Mr.G. This lecture clofes with affigning the probable rea- 
fons of the decline of the Chriftian caufe in the Eaft, and a de- 
lineation of its more than equal acquifitions, made in other 
quarters of the globe. 

The third fermon is taken up with the fourth caufe, confift- 
ing in the influence of martyrdom on the unconverted world ; 
and here the caufes of the perfecutions, the conduét of the mar- 
tyrs, and the effects of their fortitude, are confidered. Under 
the firft head, Mr. K. ftates the proceedings of the antient 
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world againft thofe who departed from the eftablifhed religious 
tenets, the numbers and zeal of the firft Chriftians, the privacy 
of their meetings, the peculiarity of their rites, and the un- 
fair and crue] interpretation put on their proceedings by the 
Romans. Mr. K. obferves that the martyrs were generally 
feleéted from the moft eminent Chriftians, and that their beha- 
viour was fteady and inflexible. Ignatius, Bifhop of Antioch, 
in the fecond century, who was expofed to lions in the amphi- 
theatre at Rome, is feleéted as an inftance of noble intrepidity, 
and his conduét is vindicated from the infinuations of Mr. Gib- 
bon. The difference is accurately marked out between the 
early martyrs, and the various felf-devoted victims among dif- 
ferent nations of the world. The caufes of this conftancy are 
conjeQured to have confifted either in fome divine fupport, or 
in the magnanimity of the martyrs themfelves. Its effects were 
beneficial in increafing the Profelytes to Chriftianity, and in 
adding refpe€tability to its followers. Mr. K. concludes with 
an attempt to fteer a middle courfe between the faftidioufnefs 
of Mr. Gibbon, and the blind veneration of the middle ages, 
and to afcertain the exact refpeé&t which is due to the martyrs. 

In the fourth fermon, the difcipline of the primitive church 
is generally difcufied. Under this head, the particular prin- 
ciples and motives of the firft minifters are ftated: together 
with the early diftin€tions of bifhops and prefbyters, the caufes 
and progrefs of herefy, the leading fentiments of the Gnottics, 
and the diftingt chara€teriftics of the Nazarenes and the Ebion- 
ites. ‘The particular zeal and diligence of the Fathers in op- 
pofing heretics are proved by regular quotations from their 
works, 

Mr. kK. then proceeds to point out the virtues of the firft 
Chriftians, as connected with their external regulations and 
difciplinc, their faith, zeal, humility, charity, and general 
propriety of character; all which he illuftrates from ecclefiafti- 
cal hiftory at large. He concludes with drawing a coutraft 
between thefe virtues, and the timid repentance and bigotted 
zeal, to which Mr. Gibbon confines the good qualities of the 
firft Chriftians. 

Mr. Kett, then, in an animated and comprehenfive train of 
thought, defcribes the general effects of the preceding caufes 
on the manners of the various nations that embraced Chriftianity; 
and concludes this part with a view of the grand arrangement, 
which the Almighty made in the affairs of the earth for the re- 
ception of Chriftianity. 

An examination of Mr. Gibbon’s hiftorical chara@ter forms 
the {ubject of the fifth fermon. Some general and very perti- 
nent remarks are made on hiftorical compofition; and thefe 
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arks are applied to that part of the Decline and Fall of the 
a ee which relates to the firft diffufion of Chrifti- 
anity. This whole difcourfe may be confidered as a very im- 
portant part of the lectures ; and we recommend. it more par- 
ticularly to the juvenile readers of this hiftorian, as it affords 
them fuch leading principles, as will enable them to judge of 
the religious part of the hiftory of the Decline and Fall. We 
do not recollect that this has been done on fo large a {cale by any 
of Mr. G.’s opponents. 

In the fixth fermon, Mr. Kett offers fome general obferva- 
tions on Dr. Prieftley, confidered as a polemical writer, and 
proceeds to examine the three leading principles which it has 
been the object of that celebrated controverfialift to eftablifh, in 
his hiftory of the early opinions concerning Jefus Chrift. This 
is of a fimilar nature with the preceding fermon, and of equal im- 
portance. Every reader of Dr. Prieftley’s work would do well 
to perufe this difcourfe, together with the hiftory, and to exa- 
mine how far Mr. K. has fucceeded in undermining the Doétor’s 
leading fentiments. 

In the latter part of this fermon, Mr. K. has difcuffed the im- 
portant fubje& moft fully and comprehenfively, which Bifhop 
Horfley has refted on a trifling quibble. We allude to the tefti- 
mony of Tertullian refpecting the Chriftians of his time. 

The evidences given by the earlieft Fathers, to the books of 
the New Teftament, are ftated in the feventh fermon; which 
concludes with a delineation of the fidelity of the facred writers, 
of the extent to which they may be fuppofed to have been in- 
fpired, and with a contraft between them and fome great writers 
of antiquity. 

The eighth fermon gives a ftatement, in general terms, of 
the characteriftics of the primitive church, the corruptions of 
the middle ages, and the happy confequences which the Re- 
formation produced, to general knowlege, as well as to religion, 
The author then recapitulates his chief arguments, compares 
the prefent with the firft century of the church, and clofes his 
plan with obfervations on the influence which the prefent ftate 
of things ought to have on the minds of all Chriftians. 

Having gone through Mr. K.’s plan, we fhall produce fome 
pailages, that our readers may judge of the execution of the 
work, 

The following is the portrait of a primitive preacher of the 
gofpel: (p. 67.) 

‘ In the primitive miffionary we may contemplate the greateft re- 
folution productive of the moft affiduous and painful exertions. Im- 
prefied by the deepett feafe of duty and eager to diffule that divine light 
of revelation which burned ae eee heat in his own breait, 
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he difengaged himfelf from the ftrong attachments to his native 
country, and went forth to convert an idolatrous world. As‘his life 
was devoted to the interefts of his religion, all the caufes by which 
its pains were aggravated, or its continuance fhortened, were ftript 
of their terrour. His imagination prefented to him the fcourge, 
the rack, and the crofs, yet was his refolation unthaken by the ap- 

rehenfions of perfecution and death. At the loud and folemn calls 
of duty he was loofened even from the ties of confanguinity ; and 
with a fpirit not lefs dignified than that of the Roman heroe, he 
fuffered principle to predominate over affection, turned afide from 
the tears of friendfhip, and was even deaf to the tender fupplica- 
tions of love. The bright object of his ambition was not the bar- 
ren praife of inflexible conftancy, but the crown of immortal happi- 
nefs. The dangers of travel, the precarioufne(s of fubfiftence, the 
perfidy of pretended friends, and the violence of open enemies, 
were in his eftimation no more than light afili@tions, which endure 
for a moment. Loft in the folitude of the wildernefs, expofed to 
the tempefts of the ocean, or affailed by the outrage of the multi- 
tude, he was not deftitute and forfaken ; for the Almighty was his 
guide and his comforter. With patience he faw the frowns of the 
great, and heard the fcoffs of the vulgar. He proclaimed, with 
the unfhaken confidence of truth, the wondrous tidings of the new 
difpenfation, and exhorted a guilty race to repentance and aménd- 
ment. Elate with the accomplifhment of his pious tafk in bringing 
many fheep to the fold of Chrift, he gloried amid the flames of 
martyrdom, and breathed out his foul with joy.’ 


At the beginning of the fifth fermon, the following general 
obfervations are made on hiftorical compofition : | 
« If the productions of literature be eftimated by their utility, the 


‘moft elevated place among,writers ovght to be affigned to the hifto- 


rian. Although the feverity of truth marks cut for him a more re- 
gular line of conduct, than the poet or the orator is required to 
purfue, yet his obligation to follow her immediate diétates is made 
eafy, and even delightful, by proper refle€tions on the dignity of 
his labours, and the animating anticipation of the reward which 
will fucceed them. It is his peculiar and important province to in- 
veftigate the latent principles of conduét, and purfue them to their 
remoteft confequences ; to delineate the diverfified piGture of actions 
and charaéters, and difplay the revolutions of government, and the 
fate of empires. If his fubjeé& be judicioufly chofen, and his pro- 
duétions be ftamped with the marks of genius and fidelity, fucceflive 
generations will celebrate his name as the benefactor of mankind, 
for giving them an imaginary exiftence in paft ages, for introducing 
them to the knowledge of departed excellence, and for enabling 
them to profit by the condu& of their predeceflors. His praife will 
be the conftant theme of their gratitude, whilft they fhun the vices, 
and imitate the virtues, which his works have configned to im- 
mortality. 

‘ This approbation however ought to be withheld, in proportion 
as an author is difcovered to entertain fceptical notions, and to dif- 
feminate them with caution and fubtlety, Any endeavour to loofen 
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the ties of religious duty is an affront to the pious principles of edu- 
cation implanted in every cultivated mind, and an act of hoftility 
apainft the general intereits of fociety. If it has always been eflen- 
tial to hiltorical decorum, for a writer to fupport the character of 
the friend to virtue and morality, how flagrant a violation ofit muft 
the attempt of any one be, who undermines the credibility of that 
Revelation, which is their beft and firmeft fupport? 

‘ Such a defign may not unfairly be imputed to the hiftorian of 
the Decline and Fal! of the Roman Empire. His difinclination to 
conform to the religious opinions generally received, is fufficiently 
evident; for who has difcovered trom the moft careful perufal of 
his works, that he is an advocate for any particular eftablithment, 
or even that he is convinced by the evidences of Chriltianity in ge- 
neral? The want of fuch a difcovery can only add to our regret, 
that the fplendid powers of an enlightened mind fhould be made 
fubfervient to fentiments, the confutation of which has fo repeat- 
edly added to the triumphs of learning and theology. Although 
his ‘endeavour to communicate them to the world by combining 
them with the hiltory of a moft renowned people, may add to their 

eneral notoriety, it can produce no commendation from thole who 
look upon infidelity with furprize, and upon artifice with averfion.’ 


The Bampton leGurer, however, never rifes to fuch eleva- 
tion of ftyle, as when he defcribes the events which preceded 
and prepared the way for the coming of Chrift. He remarks 
that 


‘ For a demonftrative proof that the greateft empires of the world 
had a connexion with the advancement of true religion under the 
different difpenfations of Mofes and of Chrift, we may appeal to the 
teftimony of the antient prediétions. Abforbed by the bright vi- 
fions of futurity, the Prophet [faiah calls by name on the Conqueror 
of Affyria and the Reftorer of Ifrael, two centuries previous to his 
birth. ‘To the eye of Daniel the fucceflive monarchies of Perfia, of 
Macedon, and of Rome, were reprefented by the moft exact difplay 
of emblematical imagery. The different periods of the Jewith hif- 
tory, when the Almighty raifed up the nations as the inftruments of 
his vengeance or his mercy, wi'l fhow by what various modes they 
combined to execute the divine decrees. Sometimes the daughter 
of Babylon mocked the forrows of her captives, whofe neglect of 
Jehovah had been the caufe of their chains ; fometimes, when duly 
humbled by their calamity, their conqueror permitted them to re- 
gain the feat of their fathers, and to reftore the glories of the fal- 
len temple. 

‘ From the ruins of preceding ftates arofe the ftupendous and 
augult fabrick of the Roman Empire. Though long agitated by the 
ftorms of contending faétions it furvived every fhock of domettick 
tumult, and gradually extended its dominion over the moft popu- 
lous and warlike regions of the world. 

* The nations of Europe, of Afia, and of Africa, which at pre- 
fent compofe formidable kingdoms, were enrolled in the regifter of 
her tributary provinces. The privileges of the Conquerors were 
generoufly 
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generoufly extended to the vanquifhed, and Rome became the com. 
mon country of her fubjeéts.— On the advancement of Augutftus to 
the Imperial throne, the violence of inteitine diforders was extin. 
guifhed, and the various parts of the empire enjoyed a degree of 
repofe unknown to former ages. The love of conqueft which had 
for feven fucceflive centuries exercifed the courage of the Romans, 
fubfided into fudden and lafting peace: and the difpofition of the 
firft Emperor to mark out the boundaries of dominion, and to fi. 


lence the clamour of arms, produced a ftrong and aftonifhing contrat 


to the fierce and ambitious temper of their ancettors. 

* In the tendency of all thefe circumftances to fome magnificent 
event, we may clearly difcern the dire&ting hand of the Creator of 
the univerfe. To his difpofal alone, can properly be attributed 
that long and complex concatenation of affairs, which led the Ro. 
mans by regular fteps to the fummit of dominion. The confit of 
their paffions, the various refolutions of their government, the in- 
genuity of the wife, and the ambition of the valiant, co-operazed 


for one tranfcendant purpofe. It was ultimately for this end, that | 


the legiflators remedied the political evils which threatened the de. 
ftruction of the Roman ftate, and laid the firm foundations of gene. 
ral order. For this her heroes fought with unparalleled advantage, 
and victory was ever ready to lead her armies to triumph. For this, 
Scipio gloried in the fall of Carthage, Pompry returned with the 
fpoils of Mithridates, and Czfar bore his triumphant eagle from 
the plains of Egypt to the fhores of Britain. All their great at- 
chievements, and all their fplendid events, the boldnefs of their 
enterprizes, and the frequency of their fuccefs, uniformly pointed 
to the fulnefs of time when the Son of God was made manifeft, and 
were fo wifely regulated as to prepare the way for the more eafy 
progrefs, and more ready reception of the Chriftian faith.’ (p. 152.) 


We have gone through Mr, Kett’s book with much pleafure 
to ourfelves ; and we venture to prophefy that our readers will 
derive equal fatisfaction from the perufal of it. The ftyie is 
clear, ftrong, and manly. It is properly unequal, ‘according 


to the nature of the particular fubjects. In many of the higher j 


paflages, Mr. K. rifes toa dignity and eloquence, which we 
almoit venture to compare with Mr. Gibbon himfelf. Mr. K. 
feems to be mafter of one branch of contpofition, to which Mr. 
G. has not fufficiently attended; we mean, the relation of 


wont. 


plain facts in a plain manner. The deficiency of Mr. G. in | 
this refpeét is a great fault, and is no {mall imputation on his | 


tafte. It may, in its confequences, be very injurious to our 
Englith ftyle. Mr. K.’s illuftrations, drawn from general 
knowlege, but more particularly from claffical and ecclefiaftical 


antiquity, are numerous and appofite. They diffufe great | 


{pirit and elegance over the various parts of the fubjeét. Mr. 
K. it muft be allowed, appears in fome inftances to facrifice 
{rmplicity of expreffion to rythm ; however, we frequently find 
an appropriate and diftiné&t fenfe annexed to each claufe of the 

y fentence. 
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We are pleafed with his conftruction of paragraph ; 


‘< creat art and perfpicuity in it: it isa part of compofli- 
panini neglefted, and the neglect feldom fails to lead 


into repetition and weaknefs. finon, 


fentence. 





Art. XIV. Travels into Poland, Ruffa, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Interiperfed with hiftorical Relations and political Inquiries. Il- 
luttrated with Charts and Engravings. By William Coxe, M.A. 
F.R.S. &e. &c. Vol. III. gto. pp.342. 12s. Boards, Cadell. 


1790. 

r. Coxe’s reputation, as an intelligent and entertaining 

traveller, is fo well eftablifhed, that any general remarks 
on the merit of this volume would be fuperfluous. It is only 
neceflary to inform our readers, that it is a continuation of the 
author’s obfervations during a fecond journey * into the northern 
kingdoms of Europe, and contains, more particularly, an ac- 
count of thofe countries which he did not vifit in his former 
tour, namely, Jutland, Norway, Livonia, Courland, and 
Pruffia. : oe: 

From the variety of curious particulars related in this volume, 
we {hall felect the following. 

After vifiting the palace of Fredericfborg in Denmark, Mr. 
Coxe pafled on to Fredericfwerk, near the Ife-flord, a bay of 
the fea on the northern fhore of Zealand, where General 
Clauflen has eftablifhed various manufactures, a foundery for 
cafting iron, and other works for the purpofe of fupplying the 
Danifh army and navy with military ftores. Relating the 
particulars of his vifits to thefe works, Mr. C. informs us, 
that 

* General Clauffen eftablithed thefe works in 1756, upen the ex- 
pectation of a Ruffian war, when the government was but fcantily 
fupplied with military ftores. He fixed upon this {pot as the mott 
convenient for water to turn the mills; gave in his propofals to 
government, which were initantly accepted; and completed the 
works, notwithftanding numerous obttacles. 

‘ We embarked with the General upon a canal, which forms the 
communication between a {mall lake, and the lfefiord;y or bay of 
the fea. This cut was begun in 1717, by command of Frederic the 
Fourth, in order to prevent the inundations of the lake from over- 
flowing the royal eftates; and from thence the place was called 
Fredericfwerk. It was finifhed in 1720, but as the foil was a light 
fand, and the banks were cut in a perpendicular, and not in a 
floping direction, they fell down, and choaked the canal’for a {pace 
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of 500 feet. The General found it therefore neceflary to new form 
the canal. He cut through feveral parts gael feet in depth, 
floped the banks, covered them with earth, and in fome place 
with fea-weed, faftened by means of the branches of fir, in order 
to prevent the fand from being drifted away. He then planted the 
flopes with willows, alders, elm, and oak, which he was obliged tp 
water every day for a year. By thefe means the plants thrived, 
and now clothe the high banks to the edge of the water. 

‘ In the fame manner he has planted the adjacent country for 
the fpace of feveral miles, which was either a morafs, or covered 
with drift fand. Frederic the Fourth had in vain endeavoured 
fertilize this wafte; for when he thought he had fucceeded, the 
fand in one year drifted over many miles; and in fome places, 
the aftonifhing height of 80 feet. General Clauflen, however, ha 
fucceeded, and has fhewn that ingenuity is of more avail than the 


power and riches of abfolute fovereignty. By fixing the fea-weed§ 


into the ground with the fr branches, he has rendered the foil flable, 
and has fertilized, at great Jabour and expence, a defert of feveral 
miles. ‘Thus, atraét of country, which before only fed two-and. 


thirty cows, now yields, befides a Jarge quantity of wood for fuel, ff 


in a favourable feafon, above 500 loads of hay. 


« At the extremity of the canal, we turned into another formed 
entirely by the General. It was cut through quickfands, and thep 


banks floped and planted like thofe of the former. He employsa 
prefent only 340 men. All the workmen are his own peafant, 
who of courfe labour at a reduced price. He has built for their 
habitation rows of houfes with rude ftones wafhed with ftucco, made 
of equal quantities of the pounded {coria of iron, of quicklime, and 
chalk. He has found from experience, that this ftucco is extremely 
durable. His works confift of a foundery for cafting cannon, both 
copper and iron, and balls, making faltpetre and gunpowder, with 
bekechoutee and breweries. He boafted, that in 1772 he furnihhed 
the army of Norway with artillery in three months; and at twy 
months notice he could fupply a 50 gun fhip with all her artillery, 
ammunition, and military ftores. In fhewing us his works, k} 
laid claim to many new inventions. He faws and polifhes cannos, 
by means of a mill fo contrived as to anfwer various purpofes; ht 
faws off the wafte pieces of copper from the caft cannon, whi 
operation was the work of fixteen men for three days, and is nov 
performed in an hour. By means of the fame mill, and a kind df 
turning machine, he polifhes the cannon in the manner of turning) 
which ufed to be done by the tedious operation of filing. He hi 
invented a fimple machine to twift the hot iron bars together f 
anchors; a mode which he prefers as ftronger and better than th 
ufual method of hammering the bars together. In his powder-miiy 
he ufes copper mortars, which are much fafer than thofe of wo 
as the latter on being much ufed become dry, and harbour # 
owder in the {mall crevices. He employs two ranges of mort# 
in each row, or fixty-four in each powder-mill, wherein ufatl 
enly twenty are ufed, and he beats only ten pounds of powder 
each mortar. ‘The expence of copper mortars is very confiderab! 
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as each mortar cofts twenty pounds; but then the mills are certainly 
lefs liable to accident; and if blown up, the mortars are recovered. 


Of the condition of the peafantry in Norway, Mr. C. gives 


the following account: 

‘ Norway is bleffed with a particular code, called the Norway 
Law, compiled by Grieffelfeld, at the command of Chriftian the 
Fifth, the great legiflator of his country. By this law, the palla- 
dium of Norway, the peafants are free, a few only excepted on 
certain noble eftates near Frederickftadt. But the virtue of this law 
extends itfelf even to thofe ferfs, for no proprietor can have more 
than one of thefe privileged eltates; and unlefs he poffefies a title 
or certain rank, and refides on his eftate, he lofes his privilege, and 
the peafants are free. Aa 

¢ The benefits of the Norway Code are fo vifible in its general 
effeéts on the happince{s and in the appearance of the peafants, that 
a traveller muft be blind who does not inftantly perceive the differ- 
ence between the free peafants of Norway and the enflaved vailals 
of Denmark, though both I'ving under the fame government. 

* Many of the peafants pretend to be defcended from the ancient 
nobles, and fome even from the royal line: they greatly pride 
themfelves upon this fuppoled defcent, and are careful not to give 
their children in marriage but to their equals in birth and blood. 

¢ A curious cuftom prevails in Norway, called odels right, or 
right of inheritance, by which the proprietor of certain freehold 
eftates may re-purchafe his efiate, which either he or any of his an- 
ceftors have fold, provided he can prove the title of his family. But 
in order to enforce this claim, his ancettors, or he, muft have de- 
clared every tenth year, at the feffions, that they lay claim to the 
eftate, but that they want money to redeem it; and if he, or his 
heirs, are able to obtain a fuflicient fum, then the poffeffor mutt, on 
receiving the money, give up the eftate to the odels-man. For this 
reafon, the peafants who are freeholders keep a ftri€t account of 
their pedigree. This cuftom is attended with advantages and dif- 
advantages. As to the advantages, it fixes the affeétions of the 
peafant on his native place, and he improves with pleafure thofe 
poflefions which are fo ftrongly fecured to him: it increafes the 
confequence and excites the indaltry of his family. On the con- 
trary, the eftate lofes its value when fold to another perfon, be- 
caufe, as he poffefles only a precarious eftate, which he may be 
obliged to refign, he is not inclined to improve the lands, as if they 
were irrecoverably his own. 

‘ The Norwegian peafants poffefs much fpirit and fire in their 
manner, are frank, open, and undaunted, yet not infolent; never 
fawning to their fuperiors, yet paying proper refpect to thofe above 
them. 

* Their principal mode of falute is by offering their hand; and 
when we gave them or paid them a trifle, the peafants, inftead of 
returning thanks by words or by a bow, fhook our hands with great 
frankne{s and cordiality. 

* The peafants of Norway are well clothed and well lodged, and 
“ppear to poflefs more comforts and conveniences of life than any 
| which 
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which I have feen in the courfe of my travels, excepting in fome 
parts of Switzerland. 


‘ They weave their ordinary cloth and linen; they make alfog 


kind of ttuff like a Scotch plaid. The cloth which the men ufe for 
their coats is principally of a ftone colour, with red button-holes, 
and white metal buttons. 

‘ The women, while employed in their houfehold affairs, fre. 
quently, as in Sweden, appear only with a petticoat and a hhift, 
with a collar reaching to the throat, and a black fafh tied round the 
waift. ‘Their linen is remarkably fine; and as they are ufually well 
made,this mode of drefs fets off their fhapes to the higheft advantage, 

‘ The common food of the peafant is milk, cheefe, dried or 
falted fifth, and fometimes, but rarely, A-fh or dried meat, oat. 
bread called flad-brod, baked in fmall cakes about the fize and 
thicknefs of a pancake; it is ufually made twice a year. I ob. 


ferved a woman employed in preparing it: having placed over the - 


fire a round iron plate, the took a handful of dough, and rolled it 
Out with a rolling-pin to the fize of the iron plate; fhe then placed 
it on the plate, and baked it on one fide, then turned it on the 
other with a fmall ftick. In this manner fhe baked an aftonifhin 
number in lefs than a quarter of an hour; and I was informed that 
One woman, in one day, can bake fufficient for the family during 
a whole year. The peafants alfo, in times of fcarcity, mix the 
bark of trees, ufually of the fir-tree, with their oat mea]; they dry, 
this bark before-the fire, grind it to powder, mix it with fome oat. 
meal, then bake it, and eat it like bread: it is bitrerifh, and affords 
but little nourifhment. 

‘ As a luxury, the peafants eat fLarke, or thin flices of meat, 
fprinkled with falt, and dried in the wind, like hung beef; alfo, a 
foup made like a hafty- pudding, of oat-meal or barley-meal, and in. 
order to render it more palatable, they put in it a pickled herring 
or falted mackerel. 

‘ The ufe of potatoes has been lately introduced, but thofe roots 
do not grow to any fize in a country where the fummer is fo fhort.’ 

The circumftances of the death of Charles XII. of Sweden 
having been differently related by different writers, our tra- 
veller has taken much pains to afcertain the fact :—but for the 
particulars, we refer to his book. 

Among other interefting articles of information refpecting 
the imperial city of St. Peterfburgh, we have the following ac- 
count of the plan for the eftablifhmeut of {chools in the feveral 
governments of Ruffia: 

* An academy 1s eftablifhed at St. Peterfburgh for the inftruétion 
of 200 ftudents, defigned to be matters of the provincial fchools.: 
This academy is provided with profefiurs of hiftory, mathematies, 
rhetoric, and natural hiiiory; with a German mafter, and a draw- 
ing matter. 

‘ The ftudents are felected from the different feminaries of the 
Reffian empire, and, as they have received their education as priefts 
of the regular clergy, undesitand Latin. They are twenty years of 
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to remain at Peterfburgh three years; during which 
oS oe hey are inftructed in hiftory, geography, the various 
Sanehes of natural philofophy, and natural hiftory. They are all 
boarded, lodged, and inftructed at the Emprefs’s expence. 

« At the conclufion of this term their places are to be fupplied 
by others, and they will be diftributed in different parts of Ruflia. 
Two of thefe ftudents will be eftablifhed in the principal town of 
each government; one as teacher of mathematics, the other of 
hiftory, geography, and natural hiftory. Each ftudent, thus efta- 
blifhed, is to inftruét other ftudents as preceptors of the {maller 

in the leffer towns. 
—- regelinion of this ufeful eftablifhment is entrufted toa 
committee confitting of five members, who have the fuperintendence 
whole. . 
Ths the great fchools in the principal towns will depend on 
the academy of Peterfburgh, and each fchool in the {maller towns 
on the principal fchool in each government; a fcheme, which, if 
it can be carried into execution, will be moft effectual in pro- 
moting the interior civilization of this vaft empire. But it is to be 
feared, that thefe great plans of interior civilization and improve- 
- ment have been interrupted by the expenfive war with Turkey and 
Sweden.’ | 

In this part of the work, we find a fummary account of the 
experiments and obfervations of Dr. Guthrie, phyfician to the 
Imperial Corps des Cadets, on the congelation of mercury: the 
refult of which is, that the freezing point of mercury is 32 de- 
grees below O on Reaumur’s thermometer, or 40 on Fahren- 
heit’s ; and that common mercury does not freeze with a lefs 
degree of cold, than that which has been purified. The fame 
chapter contains an account of feveral curious experiments 
made in Siberia by Dr. Pallas, for the purpofe of afcertaining 
the degree of heat in animals during their -torpid and natural 
flate : 

‘ Dr. Pallas having made an incifion into the abdomen of a 
hedge-hog during its torpid ftate, and placed Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter in its belly, the mercury rofe only to 39¢; and the animal 
gave no more figns of feeling, than if it had been actually dead, as 
well whilft he was making the incifion, as when he was fewing up 
the wound, although the animal was immediately afterwards put 
into a warm room, gradually recovered from its lethargy, and 
walked about the chainber with as much infenfibility as if no opera- 
tion had been performed. 

* ‘The doétor kept this hedge-hog in his houfe from December to 
the end of March; and although the heat of the apartment in 
which it lay was feldom under 60 degrees, yet it eat no food, and 
was never out of its torpid ftate, except once or twice, when it was 
placed behind the ftove, in a heat from 77 to 80. Roufed by that 
expedient, it was awakened from its lethargy, took a few turns 
about the room, and eat a few morfels; but foon lay dowa again, 
and pafled its torpid months as nature ordains. 


* It 
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‘ It is probable, that the bodies of thefe animals, who fleep 
during winter, are gradually prepared for the torpid fate by a de- 
ficiency of food, and a confequent diminution of natural heat ; for, 
a thermometer plunged into the bellies of marmots and hedge-hogs 
in their natural ftates, rofe to 76, 79, 31, 86, 88, 99, and 993, 
namely, from 36; degrees to 50 higher than it rofe when plunged 


into the belly of the hedge-hog in its torpid ftate. 
« The following fact alfo feems {till further to illuftrate the con- 


jecture, that a certain ftate of body predi/pofes to a torpid ftate. A 
tame marmot, which had become extremely fat during faummer in 
the profeffor’s houfe, continued awake during the whole winter, 
although it was expofed to the fame cold which threw the whole 
{pecies into their torpid ftate in that part of Siberia; nor was the 
Doétor able to render it torpid, even with the affiftance of the ice- 
celler, wherein he fometimes confined it during feveral days. 

« By comparing this experiment with the fleeping hedge-hog, 
which Dr. Pallas was not able to roufe from its lethargy during the 
whole winter, except for very fhort intervals, though expofed toa 
heat of between 77 and 8o degrees; it feems to follow, that a cer- 
tain ftate of body is neceffary to affilt nature in laying afleep fome 
animals to which they are gradually brought by a deficiency of 
nourifhment about the beginning of winter, when they fhut up 
their holes, and retire to reit from inftin&t; and that the impulfe of 
the circulation and animal fpirits, arifing from heat or fyll feeding, 
fuperfedes the neceflity of the torpid ftate, and prevents their falling 


afleep. 
‘ It is alfo a curious circumftance in the cecanomy of nature, that 


. Dr. Pallas found the heat of birds more confiderable than that of 
quadrupeds; namely, from 103 to 111 degrees; a wife arrange- 
ment of Providence in proportioning the heat of the winged tribe 
to the fuperior cold obtaining in that part of the atmofphere where 
they range.’ 

Many other valuable articles are contained in this volume, 
among which are, an account of the execution of the Counts 
- Struenfee and Brandt; biographical memoirs of Tycho Brahé; 
and of M. Scheele, the celebrated Swedifh chemift * ; a view 
of the prefent ftate of the Swedifh government, commerce, 
navigation, revenues, expenditure, and bank; an inquiry into 
the population of Norway, whence it appears, that it cannot be 
eftimated at more than 750,000; particulars refpeCting Gufta- 
vus Vafa; an account of the Emprefs of Ruifia’s gallery of 
pictures; a calculation of the ftate of population in Ruffia, 
grounded on an authentic lift of the peafants paying poll-tax, 
which makes the whole amount, 26,756,360; ftatement of the 
revenue, expenditure, and army, of Ruflia; trade of Riga, 
and Konigfberg; anecdotes of Count Biron, and remarks on 
the {tate of Poland. 


* See allo an account of this extraordinary perfon, in the Ap- 
pendix to the 4th volume of our New Series. 
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In the appendix, is fubjoined an accurate lift of the govern- 
ments, provinces, and diftricts, of Ruflia, according to the 
new divifion, which has totally altered the artificial geography 


of that vaft empire. E. 





Art. XV. The Civil and the Eccl:faftical Syftems of England de- 
fended and fortified. v0. pp. 149. 38. Longman. 1791. 
peer our civil conftitution is, on the whole, an excellent 

one, we firmly believe: but we do not think that it is any 
defence of it to abufe thofe who imagine that it may, in fome 
few particulars, be improved, or who apprehend that it may be 
brought nearer in practice to that perfection, which conftitu- 
tional writers have attributed to it in theory. We believe that 
monarchy is a very ufeful ingredient in a good form of govern- 
ment: but is it not poflible for men to think otherwife, without 
any impeachment of their moral character? Why is Mr. 
Paine, becaufe he prefers a democracy, to be called * a traitor ;’ 
‘an incendiary;’ * an American crimp;’ ¢ one whom the Ame- 
ricans do not think it fafe to truft;’ &c. &c.? Why is the 
author of ** Leflons to a young Prince”’ to be called * a blaf- 
phemous Atheift?? Are thefe railing accufations any defence of 
the civil fyftem of England? It would, in our mind, have 
been better if, inftead of quibbling on trifling parts of Mr, 
Paine’s work, and traducing his character, the prefent writer 
had attempted to anfwer his arguments; fome of which are by 
no means invulnerable:—but this writer, not contented with 
abufing profefled republicans, has, in his good pleafure, made 
republicans of a very numerous body of men, (who profefs not 
to be fuch,) for the purpofe of abufing that body. 

‘ The merit and deferts of the Diffenters,’ fays he, © are 
confiderably fmaller than thofe of churchmen; their religious 
principles and tenets being much lefs congenial to monarchy. 
This is a capital circumftance.’ Here it may be obferved, that 
the mixed mafs of people comprized under the general name of 
Diffenters, confifts of men who differ much from each other 
in their religious, and not lefs, perhaps, in their political 
opinions, That fome among them may be republicans, is pof- 
fible: but we do not think that there are more republicans 
among them, than among us of the eftablifhment. Indeed, we 
believe, that if all the republicans were to be collected tove- 
ther, from every clafs and defcription of people in Great Bri- 
tain, their numbers would be very infignificant. 

_ As to the ecclefiaftical fyftem of England, it muft be weak 
indeed, if it have only to truft to the fortifications here raifed 
for its defence; which are not only fo flight as to crumble at 
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the touch, but are fo mean and fordid as to difgrace what they 
are meant to protect. The grand redoubt, on the conftruc- 
tion of which this engineer beftows the chief of his time and 
labour, may be briefly thus defcribed: There is a neceflary con- 
nection and infeparable union between popery and tyranny ; 
between the church of England and a mixed monarchy; and 
between calvinifm and democracy. If, therefore, the fmalleft 
alteration were to be made in our ecclefiaftical fyftem, it would 
entirely fubvert the civil conftitution of the country, accclerate 
the deftruction of the Britifh empire, and plunge us either into 
a gloomy defpotifm on the one hand, or into a wild democracy 
on the other. Such alteration, then, is * a two-fold evil, ex- 
traordinary at once in its bulk and in its turpitude—partaking 
in an alarming degree of the nature both of facrilege and of 
parricide.’— Ri/um teneatis ? 

Why tyranny fhould neceflarily {pring from tranfubftantia- 
tion, or any other popifh hocus pocus, any more than from the 
conundrums of that znigmatical Genius, whoever he was, 
that aflumed the name of Athanafius, for the charitable purpofe 
of damning ail mankind who do not believe as he did—we 
cannot conceive. Neither can we fee, what the mytftery of 
irrefiftible grace, as fet forth in the doctrine of election and re- 
probation, has to do with democracy, any more than the 
myfteries of the Trinity, the atonement, original fin, or any 
other myftery. As it appears to us, tyranny is not the foie 
produce of that fpecies of popery which belongs exclufively to 
papifts; but is the common growth of the popery which belongs 
equally to proteftants and to papifts, It refults from the popery 
which makes the clergy depend for great preferment on a vilible 
head of the church, It makes no difference whether that head 
be a pope, aking, oraprefbytery. It refults from keeping 
the laity in darknefs and ignorance, by infufing into their 
minds a notion, that the gofpel-treafure confifts of a fet of 
myfteries, locked up in a ftrong box ; which cannot, without 
infinite hazard and wickednefs, be opened but by thirty-nine, 
or any other number, of ecclefiaftico-political keys. Now of 
this popery there is much to be found, not only in the church 
of Rome, but alfo in the church of England, in the church of 
Scotland, and in all other churches, of which we have ever 
read, excepting one; and that is, the church of Chrift. 

As to the intimate connection between the eftablifhed fyftem 
of England and a dimited monarchy, we would afk this writer 
if he never read an article among the thirty-nine, which afferts, 
that ‘* the two books of homilies contain godly and whole- 
fome doctrines, and fuch as are neceflary for thefe times.” 
We would then refer him to thefe words in the tenth homily 
of 
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of the firft book: * All fubjeéts are bound to obey magiftrates 
as God’s minifters; yea although they be evil, not only for fear 
but for confcience fake. And here (good people) let us all 
mark diligently that it is not lawful for inferiors and fubjects, 
in any cafe, to refift and ftand againft the fuperior powers.” 
We would now afk him if this looks like the doctrine of lim:ta- 
tion, or whether it does not condemn what was done at the 
Revolution? 

In the ecclefiaftical part of his work, this writer is not lef 
abufive than in the political part. He tells us, from one Bifhop, 
(Horfley,) that though the diflenters of the laft century were 
bad enough, thofe of the prefent * have degenerated in a de- 
gree almoft inconceivable ;’ and from another Bifhop, (Sher- 
lock,) he infinuates, that * they have an infectious diftemper, 
and therefore are very reafonably denied a place in the common 
family of citizens.” He fays:—but enough of fuch things! 

We do not mean to ftand forth as advocates, in particular, 
for the diffenters, but merely, as by duty bound, and in juftice 
to our fellow Chriftians, of all denominations, {with regard to 
whom we hope ever to preferve the moft ftrict impartiality,) to 
enable our brethren of the eftablifhment to judge what degree 
of * defence? our church is likely to receive from this author’s 


mode of ¢ fortification.’ Pear. 





Art. XVI. Travels of Anacharfis the Younger in Greece, during the 
Middle of the Fourth Century before the Chriftian Aira. By 
the Abbé Bartue’ Lemy, Keeper of the Medals in the Cabinet 
of the King of France, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. 7 Vols. with an 8th in 4to, containing Maps, Pilates, 
Views, and Coins, illuilrative of the Geography and Antiqui- 
ties of Ancient Greece. Price 2]. 12s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 
1791. 

TH plan of the important work here tranflated has been alJ- 

ready laid before the public, in the firft article of the Ap- 
pendix to our 81ft Volume. Our idea is alfo there given of 
its great merit and utility, as an interefting view of the man- 
ners and cuftoms, religion and morals, government and poli- 
tics, of the ancient Greeks ; together with the ftate of philo- 
fophy, literature, and arts, among them; and feveral paflages 
are extracted, as fpecimens of the entertainment and informa- 
tion to be expected from it. After having thus fully difcharged 
our duty with refpect to the original, we might excufe our- 
felves from any farther notice of this Tranflation, than merely 
to announce it to the public, under the characters, which it 
Cr 2 very 
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very juftly merits, of faithful, judicious, and elegant :—but we 
are fo ftrongly imprefled with an idea of the value of this 
work, as a picture of Greece in its moft flourifhing ftate, that 
we cannot deny ourfelves the fatisfaction of adding to the 
paflages which we have already given, two or three others from 


the prefent tranflation. 
In defcribing the library of Euclid, the fuppofed traveller 


ives a brief but accurate fketch of the fe&s of Grecian philo- 
fophers preceding the period of the narrative; at the clofe 
of which he introduces Callias, the high-prieft of CEREs; a 
friend of Euclid, difcourfing to Anacharfis on the various opi- 
nions of philofophers concerning firft caufes. The picture 
here exhibited, of the uncertain and contradictory fpeculations 
of the ancients, on nature, and its origin, feems to have in it 
but too much truth of refemblance. We had formed the de- 
fign of copying it: but, on fecond thoughts, we refer the learn- 
ed and curious reader to the book, and proceed to more humble, 
but more amufing topics. ‘The origin of the drama in Greece 


is thus defcribed: 

‘This moft regular and moft fublime of al] the arts took birth in 
the bofom of tumultuous pleafures, and the extravagances of in- 
toxication. Let us convey ourfelves in imagination about three 
centuries bac!: from the prefent time*, 

‘ In the feftivals of Bacchus, folemnized in the cities with lefs 
ceremony and pomp, but with a more lively joy, than they are now 
celebrated, hymns were fung which were the offspring of the true or 
feigned ecftafies of a pcetical delirium; I mean to fpeak of thofe 
dithyrambics which fometimes difplayed the flights of genius, and 
{till more frequently the obfcure flafhes of a heated imagination. 
While thefe refounded in the aftonifhed ears of the multitude, cho- 
rufes of Bacchants and Fauns, ranged around certain obfcene 
images which they carried in triumphal proceflion, chanted lafci- 
vious 1ongs, and fometimes facrificed individuals to public ridicule. 

‘ A flill greater licentioufnefs reigned in the worfhip paid to the 
fame divinity by the inhabitants of the country, and efpecially ac 
the feafon when they gathered the fruits of his beneficence. Vin- 
tagers, befmeared with wine-lees, and intoxicated with joy and the 
juice of the grape, rode forth in their carts, and attacked each other 
on the road with grofs farca{ms, revenging themfelves on their neigh. 
bours with ridicule, and on the rich by publifhing their injuftice. 

‘ Among the poets who flourifhed at that time, fome celebrated 
the great actions and adventures of gods and heroes, and others at- 
tacked with afperity the vices and abfurdities of individuals. The 
former took Homer for their mode!, and fupported themfelves by 
his example, of which they made an improper ufe. Homer, the 





* That is, three centuries before the time when Anacharfis is 
fuppofed to have travelled; i, ¢. about 660 years before the Chrif- 
tian xzra, Rev. 
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moft tragic of poets, the model of all who have fucceeded him, had 
in the Iliad and the Odyfley brought to perfection the heroic poem, 
and in his Margites had employed pleafantry. But as the charm 
of his works depends in a great meafure oa the paffions and mo- 
tion with which he knew to animate them, the poets who came af- 
ter him endeavoured to introduce into theirs an action which might 
excite emotion or mirth in the fpectators: fome even attempted to 

roduce both, and ventured certain rude eflays, which have fincé 
been ftyled indifferently either tragedies or comedies, becaule they 
unite the charaéters of thofe two dramas. ‘The authors of theie 
fketches have been diftinguifhed by no difcovery ; they only form 
in the hiftory of the art a fucceffion of names which it would be ufe- 
lefs to recal to light. 

‘ The neceflity and power of theatrical intereft was already 
known. ‘The hymns in honovr of Bacchus, while they defcribed 
his rapid progrefs and fplendid conqueits, became imitative; and 
in the contefts of the Pythian games, the players on the flute who 
entered into competition were enjoined by an expre(s law to repre- 
fens fucceflively the circumftances that had preceded, accompanied, 
and followed tne victory of Apollo over Python. 

‘ Some years after this regulation, Sufarion and Thefpis, both 
born in a {mall borough of Attica, named Icaria, appeared each at 
the head of a company of actors, the one on a kind of ftage, the 
other in acart. The former attacked the vices and abfurdities of 
his time ; and the latter treated more noble fubjects, which he took 
from hiftory. . 

‘ The comedies of Sufarion were in the fame tafte with thofe in- 
decent and fatyrical farces which are ftill performed in fome of the 
cities of Greece. ‘They were long the favourite entertainment of 
the country people. Athens did not adopt this fpecies of exhibition 
until after it was brought to perfection in Sicily. 

‘ Thefpis had more than once feen in the feflivals, in which as 
yet hymns only were fung, one of the fingers, mounted on a table, 
form a kind of dialogue with the chorus. From this hint he con- 
ceived the idea of introducing into his tragedies an actor, who by 
fimple recitals, introduced at intervals, fhould give relief to the 
chorus, divide the action, and render it more interefting. This 
happy innovation, together with fome other liberties in which he 
had allowed himfelf, gave alarm to the legiflator of Athens, who 
was more able than any other perfon to difcern the value or danger 
of the novelty. Sclon condemned a fpecies of compofition in which 
the ancient traditions were difguifed by fitions. * If we applaud 
falfehood in our public exhibitions,” faid he to Thefpis, ** we fhall 
foon find that it will infinuate itfelf inco our moft fecret engage- 
ments.” 

‘ The exceffive approbation and delight with which both the city 
and country received the pieces of Thefpis and Sufarion, at once 
juftified and rendered ufelefs the fufpicious forefight of Solon. The 
poets, who till then had only exercifed their genius in dithyrambics 
and licentious fatire, flruck with the elegant forms which thefe 
ipecies of compofition began to afume, dedicated their talents to 
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tragedy and comedy. ‘Soon after a greater variety was introduced 
in the fubjeéts of the former of thefe poems. Thofe who judge of 
their pleafures only from habit, exclaimed, that thefe fubjects were 
foreign to the worfhip of Bacchus ; but the greater number throng- 
ed with {till more eagernefs after the new pieces. 

¢ Phrynichus, the difeiple of Thefpis, made choice of that kind 
of verfe which is mott fuitable to the drama, was thie author of fome 
other changes, and left tragedy in its infancy. 

‘ AEfchylus received it from his hands enveloped in a rude veft- 
ment, its vifage covered with falfe colours, or a mafk inexpreflive 
of character, without either grace or dignity in its motions, infpir- 
ing the defire of an intereft which it with difficulty excited, ftill at- 
tached to the beffooneries which had amufed its infant years, and 
exprefling its conceptions fometimes with elegance and dignity, but 
frequently in a feeble and low ftyle, polluted with grofs obfcenities. 

‘ The father of tragedy, for fo this great man may be called, 
had received from nature a ftrong and ardent mind, His filence 
and gravity announced the aufterity of his charaéter. He had fig- 
nalized his courage in the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Pla- 
txa, in which fo many Athenians diltinguifhed themf<lves by their 
valour. From his earlieft years he had been attentive to the leflons 
of thofe poets who, living near to the heroic times, conceived ideas 
as fublime as the illuftrious deeds which were then achieved. The 
hiftory of thofe remote ages prefented to his lively imagination fig- 
nal fucceffes and reverfes of fortune, thrones drenched with blood, 
impetuous and devouring paflions, fublime virtues, atrocious crimes, 
and dreadful atts of vengeance; every where he beheld the imprefs 
of grandeur, and frequently that of ferocity. 

* The better to enfure the effect of thefe {cenes, it was neceffary to 
detach them from the whole in which they were included by the an- 
eient poets; and this had been already done by the authors of the di- 
thyrambics and the earlieft tragedies; but they had neglected to 
bring them near to us. As we are infinitely more affected by thole 
woes to which we are witnefles, than by thofe of which we only 
hear the recital, /Efchylus employed a!1 the refources of theatrical 
reprefentation to bring the time and place of the fcene before the 
eyes of the fpectator. The illufion then became a reality. 

‘ In his firft tragedies he introduced a fecond aor; and after- 
ward, copying the example of Sophocles, who had juft entered on his 
theatrical career, he admitted athird, and fometimes even a fourth. 
By this multiplicity cf perfonages, one of his a&tors became the 
hero of the piece, and attracted to himfelf the principal interef; 
and as the chorus now held only a fubaltera ftation, AZfchylus took 
care to fhorten its part, and perhaps even carried this precaution 
too far. 

‘ He is cenfured for having admitted mute charaéers into his 
drama. Achilles, after the death of bis friend, and Niobe, after 
the deftruction of her children, appear on the {tage and remain 
during feveral fcencs, motionlefs, with their heads covered with a 
veil, and without uttering a word; but if their eyes had overflown 
with tears, and they had poured forth the bittereit lamentations, 
could 
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could they have produced an effect fo terrible as this veil, this 
filence, and this abandonment to grief? 

‘ In fome of his pieces the expofition of his fubjet has too much 
extent, and in others is deficient in perfpicuity. Though he fre- 
quently offends againit the rules that have been fince ellablifhed, he 
appears to have had a glimpfe of almoft all of them. 

‘ We may fay of Z{chylus what he has himfelf faid of his hero 


Hippomedon, 
Before him ftrides 


Gigantic Terror, tow’ring to the fkies. 

He inceffantly infpires a profound and falutary terror, for he only 
overwhelms the mind with violent fhocks, to raife it again imme- 
diately by the idea which he gives us of its flrength. His heroes 
prefer being crufhed by the thunderbolt to committing an att of 
bafenefs, and their courage is more inflexible than the fatal law of 
neceflity. He nevertheleis knew to fet bounds to thofe emotions 
which he laboured fo earneftly to excite, and conitantly avoided 
polluting the ftage with blood ; for he wihed to produce fcenes that 
fhould be terrible, but not horrible. 

‘ He rarely caufes tears to flow, or excites pity, either becaufe 
Nature hath refufed him that gentle fenfibility which pants to com- 
municate itfelf to others ; or rather, perhaps, becaufe he feared to 
render his auditors effeminate. He has never exhibited on the flage 
a Phedra or a Sthenobcea, nor ever painted the delicious joys or 
wild furies of love. He beheld in the different tranfports of that 
pafion only weaknefs or guilt of pernicious tendency to morals, and 
he wifhed that nothing might demolith our efteem for thofe whole 
fate we are compelled to lament,’ 

The author goes on to characterize the tragedies of E/chylus 
with refpect to fable, manners, fentiment, diction, decoration, 
and mufic: the paflage is curious, but too long for quotation. 

With the following poetical defcription of a marriage, we 
muft conclude our extracts from this entertaining work : 


‘ Love prefided at the feftivals of Delos; and the numerous youth 
which the god had afflembled around him, acknowledged no other 
laws than his. Sometimes, in concert with Hymen, he crowned 
the conftancy of faithful lovers; fometimes he excited a tender lan- 
guor and anxiety in hearts before infenfible; and by thefe multi- 
plied triumphs prepared the way for the moft glorious of all—the 
marriage of Ifmene and Theagenes. 

‘ As I was a witnefs to the ceremonies with which this union was 
accompanied, { fhall proceed to relate them, and defcribe prac- 
tices which the Jaws, cuftom, and fuperftition have introduced, to 
provide for the fecurity and happinefs of the moit facred of engage- 
ments; and if, in this account, fome apparently frivolous circum- 
ftances fhould be found, they will acquire importance and dignity 
from the fimplicity of the times from which they derive their origin. 

* Silence and tranquillity began to be reitored at Delos. The 
multitude of flrangers diminifhed Jike a river, which, after having 
overflowed the plain, gradually retires into its bed. The inhabirt- 
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ants of the ifland had rifen before the dawn ; they were crowned 
with flowers, and inceflantly offered up, in the temples, and before 
their houfes, facrifices to render the gods propitious to the marriage 
of Ifmene. The moment when it was to be concluded was arrived. 
We were aflembied in the houfe of Philocles: the door of the 
apartment of ifmene opened, and we faw her and Theagenes come 
out of it, followed by their parents, and a public officer, who had 
joft drawn up the infrument of their engagement. ‘The conditions 
of this engagement were fimp!e; in it no provifion had been made 
for any difcuffion of intereft between their relatives, nor any caufe 
of divorce between the contracting parties: and with refpeét to the 
Marriage portion, as Theagenes was already related to Philocles, it 
was thought fufficient to mention a law of Solon’s, which, to pre- 
vent the property of a family from being carried out of it, enacts 
that heirefles fhall marry their neareft kinfmen. 

‘ We were drefied in magnificent habits, which we had received 
from Ifmene. That which heagenes wore was her own work. 
Her ornaments were, a necklace of precious ftones, and a purple 
robe embroidered with gold. Both wore on their hair, which flow- 
ed on their fhoulders, and was perfumed with effences, crowns of 
Poppy, fefamum, and other plants facred to Venus. Thus habited, 
they mounted a chariot, and proceeded towards the temple. Ifmene 
had Theagenes on her right, and on her left a friend of Theagenes, 
who was to follow him in this ceremony. The people who throng- 
ed around them fcattered flowers and perfumes in their way. They 
cried out; Thefe are not mortals; it is Apollo and Coronis; it is 
Diana and Endymion; it is Apollo and Diana. ‘They fought to 
procure us favourable omens, and to prevent fuch as were of evil 
portent. One faid: I faw this morning two turtles long hover in 
the air, and-at length reft together on a branch of that tree. An- 
other faid: Drive away the folitary crow, and let her go far hence 
to mourn the lofs of her faithful companion ; for fle brings the moft 
ill-boding of auguries. 

‘ The bride and bridegroom were received at the gate of the 
temple by a prieft, who prefented to each of them a branch of ivy, 
the fymbol of the bonds by which they were to be for ever united. 
He then conducted them to the altar, where every thing was pre- 
pared for the facrifice of a heifer to Diana, to the chatie Diana, 
whom, as well as Minerva, and the other divinities who had never 
fubmitted to the yoxe of Hymen, they thus endeavoured to ap- 
peafe. ‘They alfo implored Jupiter and Juno, whofe union and 
loves fhall be eternal ; the Heavens znd the Earth, the concurrence 
of which produces fertility and pienty; the Parce, becaufe they 
hold in their hands the life of mortals ; the Graces, becaufe the 
embellith the pleafures of happy marriages; and, laftly, Venus, 
from whom Love derives his birth, and who beftows happinefs on 
mortals. 

‘ The prieft, after having examined the entrails of the vidlims, 
ceclared that the gods approved the marriage. To conclude the 
ceremonies, we proceeded to the Artemifium, where the lovers de- 
polited each a lock of their hair on the tomb of the laft Theori of 
the 
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the Hyperboreans. That of Theagenes was wound about a hand- 
ful of grafs, and that of limene round a {pindle. his cuftom re= 
minded them of the firft inftitution of marriage, at which time it 
was intended to fignify that the hufband was to be occupied in the 
Jabours of the field, and the wife to manage the houfehold affairs. 

‘ Philocles now teok the hand of Theagenes, and, joining 1t to 
the hand of Ifmene, pronounced thefe words: ‘ I beltow on you 
my daughter, that you may give legitimate ciuzens to the repub- 
lic.’ The bride and bricegroom then iwore to each other an invio- 
Jable fidelity ; and their parents, after having received their oaths, 
ratified them by new facrifices. 

‘ Night began to come on when we came out of the temple to 
return to the houfe of ‘Theagenes. The proceffion, lighted by 
numberlefs torches, was accompanied by bands of muficians and 
dancers; the houfe was hung with garlands, and fplendidly illa- 
minated. 

‘ As foon as the new-married couple fet their feet on the threfh- 
old of the door, a bafket of fruit was, for a moment, placed on 
their heads, as a prefage of the plenty they were toenjoy. We at 
the fame time heard the name of Hymenzus re-echoed on all fides. 
This was a young man of Argos, who formerly reftored to their 
country fome Athenian maidens who had been taken by pirates, 
He obtained for his reward one of the captives, of whom he was 
paflionately enamoured ; and fince that time the Greeks contract no 
marriage withour celebrating his memory. 

‘ Thefe acclamations followed us into the banqueting-hall, and 
continued during the fupper; when fome poets entered, and recited 
epithalamiums. 

‘ A child half covered with branches of hawthorn and oak, ap- 
peared with a baiket of loaves, and fare a hymn beginning with thefe 
words: ‘* I have changed my former tate for a happier.”” The Athe- 
nians fing this hymn at one of their fettivals, to celebrate the time 
in which their anceftors, who had before fed on wild fruits, enjoyed 
in fociety the gifts of Ceres. They fing it likewife at marriages, to 
fignify that men, after having left their wild ftate in the woods, 
enjoyed the fweets of love. Female dancers, drefled in light robes, 
and crowned with myrtle, afterwards entered, and exprefled by their 
motions the tran{ports, tender languor, and intoxication of the moft 
delicious of paffions. 

‘ When this cance was ended, Leucippe lighted the nuptial 
torch, and concuied her daughter to the apartment prepared for 
her, A number of fymbols reminded Ifmene of the duties which 
were formerly annexed to the new condition of life on which the 
entered. She carried one of thofe earthen veflels in which barley is 
parched; one of her attendants held a fieve ; and over the door was 
hung an inftrument ufed to bruife grain. The new-married couple 
ate of a fruit the fweetnefs of which was contidered as the emblem 
of their union. 

* In the mean time, giving a loofe to the tran{ports of an immo- 
derate joy, ave raifed tumultuous fhouts, and befieged the door, 
which was defended by a faithful friend of Theagenes. A number 
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of young perfons danced to the mufic of feveral inftraments. This 
noife was at Jenoth interrupted by the Theoria from Corinth, who had 
undertaken to fing the evening hymeneal. After having congratu- 
lated Theagenes, they added: 

‘© We are in the fpring of our years; we are the faireft of the 
maidens of Corinth, fo renowned for their beauty: yet is there not 
one of us, OIfmene! whofe charms czn compare to thine. Lighter 
than the Theflalian courfer, exalted above her companions like the 
lily, the pride of the garden, Ifmene is the ornament of Greece. 
All the loves are enthroned in her eyes, and all the arts live under 
her fingers. O maid! O charming woman! to-morrow will we 
repair to the enamelled mead, and cull flowers to compofe for thee 
a crown: we will hang it on the moft beautiful of the neighbour. 
ing plane trees, under the fhade of which we will pour forth per- 
fumes in thy honour, and on its bark we will infcribe thefe words : 
Offer to me your incenfe, for I am the tree of I/mene. We {alute thee, 
happy bride! we falute thee, happy bridegroom. May Latona 
give you fons who fhall refemble you. May Venus ever animate 
you with her fires. May Jupiter beftow on your children’s children 
the felicity which furrounds you. Repofe in the bofom of pleafure, 
and-henceforth breathe only the moft tender love. We will return 
with the morning’s dawn, and again will we fing: O Hymen, Hy- 
menzus, Hymen !” 

‘ The next day, as foon as it was light, we repaired to the fame 
place, and heard the maidens of Corinth fing the following hy- 
meneal: 

“© We celebrate you in our fongs, O Venus, ornament of Olym- 

us! Love, the delight of the earth! and thou, O Hymen, fource 
of life! we celebrate you in our fong, Love, Hymen, Venus! O 
Theagenes! awake; turn your eyes on your love. Youthful fa- 
vourite of Venus, happy and worthy hufband of Ifmene; O Thea- 
genes! awake; turn your eyes on your fpoufe ; furvey the fplendour 
of her beauty, the animated frefhnefs which embellifhes all her 
charms. ‘The rofe is the queen of flowers. Ifmene is the queen of 
beauties.— Already her trembling eyelid opens to the rays of the fun. 
O Theagenes! happy and worthy hufband of Ifmene, awake !” 

‘ This day, which the two lovers confidered as that on which 
they began to live, was almoft entirely employed, on their part, in 
receiving affectionate congratulations of the inhabitants of the ifland 
on their marriage. All their friends might make them prefents: 
they alfo made prefents to each other; and received, in conjunction, 
thofe of Philocles, the father of Theagenes. They were brought 
with great ceremony. A child, in a white robe, opened the pro- 
ceflion, bearing a lighted torch ; next came a girl, with a bafket on 
her head : fhe was followed by feveral domeftics, who carried vef- 
fels of alabafter, boxes of perfumes, different kinds of effences, 
odorous ointments, and a variety of thofe luxuries which a tatte for 
convenience and elegance has converted into neceflaries. 

‘ In the evening, Ifmene was carried back to her father; and, 
lefs in conformity with cuftom than to exprefs her reat fentiments, 
teltified to him the regret fhe felt at leaving her paternal houfe: the 
next 
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next day fhe was reftored to her hufband ; and, from that moment, 
nothing has interrupted their mutual felicity.’ 

The additional volume of plates contains maps, charts, plans, 
&c. correctly defigned and neatly executed. To thefe are pre- 
fxed critical obfervations on the maps, compiled, for the work, 
by M. Barbie du Bocage ; from which it appears that they are 
not merely copies from former maps, but have been conftruct- 
ed with great care from a diligent comparifon of the molt ac- 
curate obfervations and the beft authorities. —In conclufion, 
we do not hefitate to declare it as our opinion, that the prefs 
has not, for many years, produced a work better adapted than 
the prefent, to communicate ufeful information to young per- 
fons in a manner at once amufing and inftructive. 

We muft not forget to remind the reader, that the Abbé 
Barthélemy authenticates every material circumftance, by refer- 
ences to all the principal ancient writers, hiftorians, philofo- 
phers, poets, &c. Of this we have given ample fpecimens, in 
our former review of Anacharfis, from the original, in our Ap- 
pendix, cited at the beginning of the prefent article, EB. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEP TEMBER, 1791. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 17. The Rights of Kings. 8vo. pp. 46, 2s. Ridgway, 1791. 
His pamphlet contains much good fenfe in a {mall compafs. 
The author’s ideas appear to be the refult of impartial in- 

quiry, extenfive reading, and found reafoning; and they are ex- 

prefled in the eafy and unaffected language of a gentleman. After 

a brief expofition of the general principles of government, he 

inquires into the nature of the Englith revolution, and, from 

a fair ftatement of the facts, fays: * lt is manifeit that the people 

of England depofed and chofe their rulers, and formed a govern 

ment for themielves, at that period.’ 

He then takes a fhort view of the political ftate of France; and 
he maintains, that nothing lefs than a revolution could relieve, and 
reftore to happinefs, that once opprefled nation. 


* What then are the objections? The populace were guilty of 
excefs.— And are we to expect a revolution without it? ‘Vhe quef- 
tion is not whether excefs was good, but whether it was worfe than 
the evils of flavery. 

* But their fyitem is defe&tive ; many things might be mended. 
Let us contemplate our own government for a moment: if we count 
the years which its formation has colt, and reckon its faults, we 


hall, perhaps, abate in our demands of perfection. 
‘¢ To 
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« To objeé to the French revolution, then, is both foolifh and 
cruel 3—foolith, becaufe they were juitified in what they did; and 
crucl, becaufe they abolifhed tyranny.’ 

¢ The right which the French nation exercifed, § belongs,’ fays 
ous author, ‘ to all mankind. They have an unalienable right to 
form a government for themfelves. Public good is the fupreme 
Jaw—al! confiderations muft yield to it.” Hence he concludes that it 
is abfurd to fuppofe an original contra@ between a people and their 
rulers. What he fays on this fubje& appears to us fo jult and good, 
that we will lay it before our readers : 

‘ If we mean any thing bya contra@, it is that, while one party 
abides, the other is bound by it. Now is this our fenfe of govern- 
ment? If the king of any country fhould poffeis tov much power 
by its conftitution, could not the people diminifh it? Could the 
king urge that he had never broken his contraét, and could not, 
therefore, lofe any of his power? Could he oppofe this language 
to the unanimous voice of the people? If he could not, there is 
no contract, no bargain—the idea is ridiculous *. . 

« And the expreffion {prung from the Revolution. As our ancef. 
tors then uled it, the lovers of liberty think that they talk ortho- 
doxly when they follow theirexample. But it is really not fo. If 
fuch a contract exifted, no reform could take place, however necef- 
fary for the public good, however agreeab'e to the wifhes of the 
people. Our rulers could always plead their contract. It was cer- 
tainly intended that power fhouid not be abufed, and original 
contra& may fignify that intention; if aughe elle, it is nonfenfe;: 
and in the former feofe our anceftors muft have underiftood it, 
for James had violated no engagements. He was certainly a ty- 
rant, and therefore depofed ; but original contra& meant nothing 
farther. 

‘ It might be contended, that the people have a right to change 
their government, even if they are happy. What can hinder them, 
ifunanimous? This right is, however, abftrat; not becaufe ima- 
ginary, but becaufe it is improbable that an opportunity fhould of- 
fer of exercifing it. 

* Neceflity has generally been confidered as the rule of refiftance. 
When the mifery of incividuals becomes intolerable, it is prefumed, 
that they may oppoie their governors +. But how is it poflible to 
Jay down rules upon fuch a fubje&t? As well might we make laws 
for the elements, or affign bounds to the ocean, 

* On fuch occafions the people muft be left to their own feel- 
ings; nor have we any thing to apprehend from them. The mul- 





* * And Blackitone was of the fame opinion: ‘* For, whenever 
a queftion arifes between the fociety ac large, and any magittrate 
velled with powers originally delegated by that fociety, it muit be 
decided by the voice of the fociety itfelf: there is not on earth any 
other tribunal to refort to.”’——See Com. vol. i. p. 211.’ 
¢ ‘ Upon this principle Mr. Hampden refifted the officers fent 
by Charles to levy the thip-mone;.’ 
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titede are naturally fubmiffive, and the proof is, that they have 
borne fo much oppreffion from their rulers *. 

‘ And yet to hear fome men talk, we fhould fuppofe that the 
people breathed nothing but fedition; that they had neither fenfe 
nor moderation; that they were abandoned, like favages, to the 
dominion of the moft furious paffions, and that we mult blind be- 
fore we could tame them. 

‘I with the fault may not lie the other way: I with they may 
not be tooeafy. It was the feventeenth century before they gave 
up divine right ; before they could be periuaded that one man is 
not entitled to make millions miferable. 

‘ Bat that delufion is now paft—our worlt errors are now over. 
And as the firft ftep to virtue is to leave vice, fo the firit fign of wif- 
dom is to defert folly.—But I hope we fhal! not itop here—I hope 
we fhall improve daily—I hope the time will come, when reafon 
fhall fee, and fentiment fhall feel, and unanimity fhall proclaim, 
that public good is the end of fociety, public happinefs the bond of 


government 4 Pear. 


Art. 18. Hifforic Memoir on the French Revolution: to which are 
annexed, Strictures on the Reflections of the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke. 8vo. pp. 96. 2s. Dilly. 1791. 

Though fo much has been already written on the French Revo- 
lution, we think this memoir, which is faid to come from the pen 
of Mr. Belfham, the ingenious author of E/ays, philofophical, hifto- 
rical, and literary +, will be very acceptable tothe public. It gives 
aconcife and judicious fummary of the leading caufes which pro- 
duced, of the interefting events which accompanied, and of the 
principal regulations which followed, the revolution. Though the 
author be not a blind and indifcriminate panegyrilt on every thing 
that has been done by the National Affembly, yet he warmly and 
juftly praifes the new conftitution, on the whole, as one of the 

randeft and noblett efforts that was ever made to advance the hap- 
pinefs of mankind. Some parts, however, he criticifes with a libe- 
ral and independent fpirit; and fuppofes it might have been better 
if, in a few particulars, it had approached rather nearer to the Bri- 
tith form of government. 

The ftri€tures on Mr. Barke are fenfible and juft, and, in gene. 
val, fair and candid. In a few inftances, however, we with they 
had been marked with lefs afperity and tartnefs; eipecially in 
P. 59, where it 1s afked, ‘ Who is Mr. Burke? and what are his 
qualifications and endowments, which entitle him to hold in cone 
tempt the collective wifdom of an iljuftrious aflembly, who are em- 
ployed in conftructing a fabric of liberty which will conititute the 
happinefs of unborn generations, regardleis of the wretched and im- 
potent attacks of an infignificant and infolent individual?’ Surely 
any individual, of endowments far inferior to thofe of Mr. Burke, 
might, without being charged with infolence, examine the proceed- 








- * « Witnefs their patience under the Neros, the Caligulas, the 

Caracallas, and all the other moniters that have difgraced humanity.’ 
t See Rev. vol. ii. New Series, p. 1. 
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ings of an afiembly, even more numerous and more illuftrious than 
that of the French legiflators, if any fuch aflembly were to be 
found, provided he did it to promote what he really believed 
to be the caufe of truth and virtue. Mr. Burke’s extreme violence 
admits of no excufe: but we think that he, or any other perfon with 
half his merit, may be permitted to diffent from any men, or any 
meafures, without having his difference of opinion conitrued into 
an indecent contempt of his fuperiors. ‘ Who are you, Sir?’ is a 
queftion more characteriltic of an ariftocrate, than of a friend to equal 
hiberty, and an impartial feeker of truth. Pear. 


Art. 19. The Catechi/m of the French Conftitution. Containing an 
Explanation of all its Principles, in the moft eafy and familiar 
Manner: with the Rights of Men and Citizens, the fundamental 
Articles of the Conftitution, &c. &c. Tranflated from the 
French. 8vo. pp. 49. 18,6d. Jordan. 1791. 

Thovgh we do not think the fketch of the French regulations 
here prefented to us, fo methodical and perfpicuous as that drawn 
up by Mr. Chriftie in his Letters*, it is neverthelefs fuch as can- 
not fail to be acceptable to all who with for a knowlege of what the 
National Aflembly have done, and who are alfo defirous of obtain- 
ing it in a fmall time, and at a moderate expence. It is chiefi 
taken, as the editor tells us, from the Feui/le Villageoi/e of M. Ce- 
ruti. Befide what is mentioned in the title-page, it contains the 
duties of men and citizens contrafted with their rights; the form of 
the civic oath; and the prayer of a true citizen. Qo 


MEDICAL. 


Ast. 20. Thoughts and Obfervations on the Nature and Ufe of Dr. 
James's Powder, in the Prevention and Cure of Difeates. Ad- 
drefled to every one who withes to be acquainted with the falu- 
tary Effects of that valuable Medicine: with the Difeafes and 
Manner: in which it has been adminiftered with Succefs; and 
the Doctor’s original Receipt, extracted from the Records of 
Chancery. By a Gentleman of the Faculty. 12mo. pp. go. 
1s. 6d. Scatcherd and Co. 1790. 

‘This Gentleman of the Faculty writes ‘ from no motive but that 
of the puBLic good.’ According to his account, Dr. James’s pow- 
der, either alone, or in compofition with other remedies, will cure 
all difeafes. Its effects are fometimes curioufly pointed out ; and if 
the writer ufes terms in a fenfe different from their common accept- 
ation, let not this be objected to him as a fault: —every man farely 
has a right to affix what meaning he pleafes to his own words, and 
it is very ungenteel, as we have heard remarked, to afk a gentleman 
for a definition :—our medical readers will, from the following fen- 
tence, enlarge their ideas concerning alteratives :~* That James’s 
powder is a moft ufeful remedy known where a free evacuation is 
wanted, no one can doubt ; and that it wonderfully promotes all the 
fecretions is evident: Aence its ufe as an alterative.’ 


— a 
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* See our laf{ Month’s Review. 
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The following fpecimens of his accuracy in compounding medi- 
cines will be futiicient: As a fubflitute for the Doctor’s powder, he 
defires us to ‘ ‘T'ake tartar emetic one part ; calx of antimony, about 
eleven.’ Again, for the compofition of Dr, Griflith’s  myrrh- 
mixture,’ we have this recipe : 

Take Salt of fteel, twenty grains ; 

Sale of tartar, two {cruples ; 
Myrrh, one dram; 
Tin@ure of orange-peel, one ounce. 
Thefe are to be made into a mixture, with as much water as may be 


judged neceffary, &c. O. 


Art. 21. An Effay on Vital Sufpenfon: being an Attempt to invefti- 
gate and to afcertain thofe Difeafes in which the Principles of 
Life are apparently extinguifhed. By a Medical Practitioner. 
8vo. pp. 23. Is. Rivingtons. 1791. 

The writer of this Effay appears to have read and thought much 
on the fubjeét; his reading is, however, difplayed with too much 
pomp, and his thoughts are rendered confufed and obfcure by the 
affectation and verbofity of his language,—In addition to the ufual 
modes of reitoring fufpended animation, he recommends the prac- 


tice of transfufion. O 
. 
ARTS, MECHANICS, &c. 


Art. 22. Tra&s on Weights, Meafures, and Coins, viz. 1. Synopfis 
of a Syilem of Equalization of Weights and Meafures of Great 
Britain. 2. A Comparifon of various Pendulums, and Reafons 
for preferving that which is propofed in the Synopfis. 3. Ob- 
fervations on the Equalization of Coins. 4. A new Method of 
finding pretty accurately the Center of Ofcillation in a Pendulum. 
gs» Remarks on Mr. Whitehurit’s Method of obtaining invariable 
Meafures. 6, Remarks on Dr. Rotheram’s Objervations on the 
propofed Plan for equalizing all our Weights and Meafures. By 
George Skene Keith, M. A. Minifter of Keith-Hall and Kin- 
kell, Aberdeenfhire. 4to. pp. 20. 18. 6d. Murray. 17916 
This author informs us that the firft of thefe tracts was fent to Sir 

John Riggs Miller, of whofe labours in this bufinefs we have given 

fome account in our Review for Jaft April, from his own publica- 

tion ; in which he makes honourable mention of the affiftance that 
he received from Mr. Keith: indeed, their plans are fo much alike, 
that it is almoft evident that they had the fame origin. Mr, Keith 
€nters farther into the computations relative to the confequénces 
which may be expected to refult from the eftablifhment of ftandards, 
derived from different fources, than Sir John Miller has done; and 
indeed feems to have gone to the bottom of that part of the bufinefs: 
but it does not appear that he has made any experiments, and, of 
courfe, all the difiicult part of it, or, at leat, that part of it where 
we conceive the greatett difficulties will occur, remains ftill as it was. 

Mr. K, like moit others, only talks about that, as he would about 

athing in which no difficulty would occur. 

Mr. Keith thinks Mr. Whitehurft was not aware that his machine 

Would meafure the difference between any two pendulums, but thofe 
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where the number of vibrations were as 2 to 1: a fuppofition which 
is fo far out of the way, that we cannot imagine how he could 
make it; becaufe it is manifeit, from Mr. Whitehurft’s account *, 
that he knew it would affign the difference between any two pendu- 
lums, let the ratio between their vibrations be what it will; and he 
afligns his reafons for making choice of the two numbers of vibra- 
tions which he did chufe. Whether that choice was i!l or well made, 
js another affair: we think many arguments may be brought both 
for and againft it. We mean not to take either one fide or the other: 
the public are greatly obliged to every gentleman who belftows 
his thoughts and time on a fubject of fuch great importance. 

*,* After the preceding articie had been written for fome time, 
two letters from Mr. Keith were received.——The Reviewers have no- 
thing to do with what pafled between Sir John Miller and Mr, 
Keith ; they never faw Dr. Rotheram’s letter to Sir John Sinclair ; 
and, in other refpecis, they perceive no reafon for altering their opi- 
nion, at prefent, unlefs it be in what relates to deriving a ftandard 
meafure from drops of diltilled water, and which the reader will find 
at p.61 of the Review for laft May. We fubjoin the paragraph 
of Mr. Keith’s letter which relates to this fubject. 

‘ In your Review for Mzy, you feem to prefer a flandard takew 
from a drop of diftilled water: I fhall mention only one experiment 
to fhew the inequality of drops of water. I dropped 64 drops of once 
diftilled water from a very imall necked phialinto atea-fpoon. | next 
put this tea {poon above an empty wine-glafs, inclining the mouth 
of the fpoon a little downward, till the water formed into a globule 
on the back of the {poon and dropped into the glafs. ‘The drops, 
which were colleéted in this manner on the back of the fpoon, were 
perceptibly larger than thofe dropt from the phial, and amounted 
only to 36 in number. And to a prattifed eye it was evident that 
the firit of thefe 36 drops was the largeit, and that they gradually 
decreafed in magnitude, as the tea-!poon was deprefied in the 
mouth, and elevated at the other extremity.—Thefe drops were 
then poured from the glafs into the phial; and 63 were counted out 
when dropped a fecond time inthe fpoon. One drop was loft, hav- 
ing ftuck to the fides of the wine-glals and tea-fpoon.—I have fince 
repeated this experiment very frequently, and have made many 
others on the fubjec&t.—The refult has been a conviction that the 
quantity of water which forms itfelf into a globule, will be greater 
or lefs, according to the degree or angle of elevation, according to 
the fhortnefs of the time in which ic forms a drop, and according to 
the fize or fhape of the aperture from which it falls, or over which 
it is made to drop. ‘Therefore 1 gave up this itandard, to which | 
was at firft very partial.’ 

When we made tne remark to which Mr. K. here alludes, 
we only faid that a ftandard derived in this manner, if it could be 
done with fufficient accuracy, had fome advantages over every other; 
and, therefore, we thovght it fhould not have been abandoned until 
it had been fhewn, by experiment, that drops of diftilled water 


_— 





* See Kev. vol. Ixxvii, p. 379. 
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could not be made with fafficient equality for the purpofe. Mr. 
Keith’s experiment is the firft which we have feen recorded ; and 
therefore we have given it in his own words: leaving it with our 
readers to determine whether it tends to prove, or to difprove, the 
poffibility of producing drops of water with fufficient exactnefs, when 
they are all made in the fame manner, as they, undoubiedly, ought 
carefully to be done. 7m: bah j 

We again fuggeft to Mr. Keith, that this is a fubje& in which 
calculation cannot be fubfticuted for experiment—the latter muft 
precede the former, or we fhall have no datum from which we may 
compute. The bufinefs of experiment is to determine with exact- 
nefs, from fome invariable principle in nature, a magnitude of any 
moderate extent whatever, either linear, fuperficial, or folid; though 
the firft would, perhaps, be moft convenient. ‘Then comes the 
bufinefs of calculation and legiflation ; which is to determine what 
part of this magnitude will be a proper unit for the purpofes of 
commerce; and, laftly, the bufinefs of the mechanic, who is to 
determine, by fubdivifion, the exact length of that unit on the ori- 
ginal ftandard. It is in the firft of thefe only, (though Mr. Keith 
feems not aware of it,) that any real difficulty occurs: the two lat- 
ter can be done with eafe and exattnefs. 

Mr. Keith’s importunity, and our regard to his immenfe labours 
in this bufinefs, have induced us to depart, in fome meafure, from 


our ufual plan. Vie 
» 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 23. A Colleéion of Odes, Poems, and Tranflations, by Law. 
tence Hynes Hallaran, Mafter of Aiphinton Academy, hear 
Exeter. 12mo. pp.128. Trewman, Exeter. 

Mr. Hallaran feems to be a worthy and well-meaning man, and 
we heartily wifh he may attain his end in publifhing thefe poems: 
—thatend, he tells us, is prodefe et delefare ; the prodefé for him- 
felf, the delefare for his readers. oO. 


Art. 24. An Irregular Ode to Peter Pindar, Efq. on his Odes to 
Mr. Paine. 4to. g Pages. 6d. Robinfons. 1791. 

When the rights of man are brought into queftion, the ladies, 
we fee, and we rejoice to fee it, are not idle nor unconcerned be- 
holders of the conteit, In France, many of the ¢ fofter fex’ have 
boldly entered the lifts: but none of the female champions (of the 
literary clafs *,) have been more diftinguithed, either for abilities or 
fuccefs, than Mademoifelle de Keralio, now Madame Robert.—In 
our own country, the Mefdames Wollftonecraft, Macaulay Graham, 
Robinfon, and Williams, have alfo taken the field, and nobly 
combated on the fide of liberty. The unknown ‘ Young Lady,’ 
whofe work is now before us, has taken the other fide; and being 
a {pirited afferter of the ariftocratic caufe, fhe warmly praifes Peter 


—— 


* In France, the caufe of liberty has lately been aided, and not 
feebly, by Amazons of a different clafs: but we hope never to fee 
any fuch mingling in the ranks Of our fair defenders of the rights of 


man. 


Rev. Serr, 1791. i Pindar, 
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Pindar, Efquire, for his late exertions againft the * fons of faction ;* 
hailing him as the * Abdiel, faithful found,’ &c. 


* Be thine and Burke’s the choiceft bays, 
A nation’s thanks, a nation’s praife; 
Peace for each brow a wreath fhal! twine, 
Her olive with your laurels jotn. 
The virgin’s timid voice fhall chaunt your name, 
And fing the choral fong and love your fame.’ 


This will, perhaps, make fome readers ftare, when they recolle& 
Mr. Pindar’s former produtions, of dates not very remote, in 
which crowns and fceptres were kicked about as unceremonioufly, 
as Cromwell did the fpeaker’s bauble in the Houfe of Commons. 

As to the extent of this lady’s genius for poetic compofition, we 
cannot pretend to form a decilive judgment from fo fatall a fpeci- 
men: but, as far as we can be warranted by the perufal of this 
temporary impromptu, (for as fuch it is laid before the public,) we 
confider her poetical talent as by no means undeferving of cultiva- 
tion. We would advife her, however, not to be too hafty in com- 
municating to the prefs any future produdtion of the Mute, bat to 
allow herfelf ample time for corre&tion, and finifhing; and by all 
means to avoid that difagreeable and vulgar abbreviation of the 
word ‘ deneath,’ of which fome of our minor poets feem, of late, to 
be very fond, and which we have frequently reprobated . 

‘— the infidious aim, 
Is bold Rebellion’s caufe ’neath Freedom’s name.’ 


Whenever we fee an attempt to fupport the ftruGture of a line by 
fuch wretched props, we fhall certainly ule the freedom to kick them 
down. 


Art.25: Ocdipus, King of Thebes, a Tragedy, from the Greek of 
Sophocles: tranflated into Profe, with Notes critical and expla- 
natory; by George Somers Clarke, B. D. Fellow of Trinity Col- 

. lege, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 93. 2s. Rivingtons. 

We are informed, by an advertifement, that this * fpecimen of 
tranflation in profe was undertaken at the fuggeftion of a friend, 
who was of opinion that fuch a verfion of the Greek tragedies, if 





‘properly executed, would poffefs obvious advantages over the me- 


trical tranflations, and prove of fuperior utility, as well to the claf- 
fical ftudent, as to the Engtifh reader.’—We cannot implicitly agree 
in opinion with Mr, Clarke’s friend. If the labours of the claffical 
fludent be leflened by the faithfulnefs of this prote tranflation, the 
tafte of the Englifh reader is neither confulted nor gratified, The 
{pirit and the beauty of the original are gone ; ail is vapid and dull. 
We will venture to affert that, under its prefent appearance, every 
Englifh reader muft be difgufted with this ** mott finifhed perform- 
ance”’ of the divine Sophocles ; this ‘* chef-d’ceuvre of antiquity,” 
as it has been called. 

Many of the notes which accompany the tranflation, are taken 
from Dr. Franklin; the remainder are principally critical, and 
prove the writer to be a man of learning and judgment. o& 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 26. The Hiffory of Littl Grandifon. By M, Berquin, Author 
of the Children’s Friend. 12mo. pp. 175. 1s. Stockdale, 
1791. 

Little Grandifon is a more wonderful hiftory than the great 
Grandifon. Richardfon exhibited, in the charatter of the original 
Grandifon, his idea of a pe man; and Berquin, together with 
the name, has engrafted the qualities on childhood. He has, how- 
ever, formed a pretry little feries of inftruétive adventures ;—if we 
conceive children of twelve or thirteen years of age, to talk, write, 
and behave, like adults of twenty or thirty. 

In the 3d vol. of our New Series, p. 222. we gave an account of 
a work with a title refembling that of the little volume now before 
us. The publications feem to be fimilar: but we have not the other 
by us, to compare, ia order to difcover whether it be the fame ftory, 


amplified, 
POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 27. Rights of Englifomen. An Antidote to the Poifon now 
vending by che ‘T'ranfatlantic Republican ‘Thomas Paine, Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to Congrefs during the American War. 
In reply to his whimfical Attacks againft the Conftitution and 
Government of Great Britain. By Ifaac Hunt, A.M. of the 
Colleges of New York and Philadelphia, an American Loyalitt. 
8vo. pp.gl. 2s. Bew. 1791. 

It has long been a practice with feveral of the Scotch and Irith, 
to leave their own homes for the kind purpofe of teaching Englifh- 
men to /pake and pronoonce their native language; and here we have 
an American, who, with equal benevolence, has obligingly under- 
taken the tafk of inftructing us in thofe peculiar rights to which we 
are entitled as Britons. For our part, as we are glad to learn all 
that we can, from whatever quarter it may come, we fhould make 
no objection to Mr. Hunt on the {core of his being a foreigner, if he 
did but adhere to what he profefles: but inftead of giving us a 
theory of the rights of Englifhmen, he indulges himfelf in a prac- 
tical difplay and imitation of their wrongs: for among fuch we fhall 
ever reckon fcurrility, defamation, and abufe, on whatever quettion, 
or on whatever fide of it, they be employed; either by our own 
countrymen, or by others. 

This American loyalift fays, * he will not wafte his time in tranf- 
planting the flowers of {currility from the hot-bed of Mr. Paine’s 
riotous imagination.’ ‘There feems to be little need of fuch artificial 
help. The foil appears naturally favourable to thefe flowers; the 
crop of which is much too rank to require any recruiting from other 
grounds, or forcing by additional minure and higher cultivation. 
* The fovereign-depofing, difhop-dicking, title-levelling American in- 
dependant, Mr. Paine, has brought over,’ we are told, * from Pen- 
fylvania, a tremendous bloody tomahawk, to fcalp the government 
and murder the conftitution of Great Britain.’ In Mr. Hunt’s 
* glafs, Englithmen will! fee all the prominent, difmal features, the 
fcowling brow, the hard and brazen front of this diogly, ugly, vo- 
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racious, boafled monfter from America,’ ‘ this fellow-brute to the 


lions in the tower,’ as he is afterward ftyled. 

The reft of Mr. Hunt’s parterre, not filled by fuch choice flowers 
as the above, is occupied by fuperficial and captious remarks on 
Mr. Paine’s tw/fical reflections, as he calls them; by trite and 
fhallow obfervations on the three principal forms of civil govern 
ment; and by ftale and vapid encomiums on fuch parts of the Eng- 
lih conftitution, as men of all defcriptions unite in admiring. “Pegy 


Art. 28. Parallel between the Condu& of Mr. Burke and that of Mr. 
Fox, in their late Parliamentary Conteft, in a Letter to the for- 
mer. 8vo. pp. 39. 15s. 6d. Bew. 1791. 

Amid the great queftions which have lately been agitated, in the 
controverfy between the friends and enemies of the French Revolu- 
tion, the conduct of two individuals, in a particular debate, feems 
to be of little relative importance. To tell us that Mr. Burke was 
in the wrong, and Mr. Fox in the right, did not require nine and 
thirty pages of laboured language ; which, though fometimes very 

me, is not always very accurate*, We with that the people, in- 
ftead of a blind zeal for any party, or a filly confidence in any man, 
either in adminiftration or oppofitions by each of whom they are 
caft off, and whiftled back, as beft fuits their own purpofes; would 
think for themfelves, and look a little more to their own interefts. 

The party of the people is the only party worth contention ; though 

it has always been that which all other parties are ready totreat with 

contempt, whenever it does not fuit their own intereft to do other- 
wife. 

We like this writer beft when he Jofes fight of his rival heroes; 
when he leaves men, and talks about things. He has made fome 
juft remarks on Mr. Burke’s letter to a member of the National Af- 
fembly ; and has, with truth and reafon, refuted the fenfelefs cla- 
mour about republicanifm, with which fome have laboured fo hard, 
of late, to drown the call for reformation. 


‘ Thefe republican confpirators are of about as much reality and 
importance as Bayes’s army at Knight/bridge!—A few men, | believe, 
there have always been in England, who, in the ardour of private 
fpeculation, are enamoured of Republican government. Bat recent 
events have encreafed their boldnefs rather than their numbers; 
neither are they to be confounded with the immenfe body who exe- 
crate your fentiments on French politics, and defire a temperate re- 
form in our own government. ‘That body of men, certainly not 
the leaft refpectable and enlightened in the kingdom, cannot witnefs 
every day producing new proofs of the wanton and profufe ambition 
of the Minilters of the Crown, without wifhing that the people 
pofleffed fome effectual controu! over the Government. Far from 
defiring a pure democracy, they only afk for fome portion of it: far 
from being hoftile to the Conftitution, they only defire that its 
principles fhould be realized thar it ould become what it pretends 
to ba. Were this obtained, all the enlightened part of thofe whom 





* The barbarous folecifm, ** you was” occurs more than once, 
pages 5 and 27. 
Mr 
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Mr. Burke fo much afieéts to dread, would, as ftrongly as he, re- 
proach the man who fhould hazard the peace of his country in pure 


{uit of a government more near the model of fpeculative perfection. 
Thev would confider him as a weak man, or a bad citizen.— 
The prerogative of the Crown, the privileges of the Peerage, they 
defire to !eave untouched. The people, who rightfully are EVERY 
THING, who a@ually are NOTHING, they only with to be soME- 
rHinc. Ata moment when the tumultuous and unenlightened 
ariftocracy of Poland are dividing their power with their unrepre/ent- 
ed fellow-citizens, it is litle worthy of the light and freedom of 
England, :o treat the demand of equal reprefentation as the lan- 
guage of fedition and the fignal of rebellion.’ Pear. 


Art. 29. An Anfwer to Dr. Prieftley’s Letters to the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke. \na Letter to the Author, By a Layman, of the 
Eftablifhed Church. @vo. pp. 62. 1s. Rivingtons. 1791. 
This a:{werer, we are afraid, is one of thofe who contend more 

for victory than for truth; for he employs the common arts and 

weapons of controverfy ; frequently overftraining and exaggerating 
his antagonilt’s meaning; magnifying and dwelling on things of 
fmall moment; and flightly pafling over poiats of chief importance 
in the decifion of the main queftion. He charges Dr. Priettley with 

a want of humility, charity, and liberality. We with, inftead of 

bringing a railing accufation, he had fet a better example of thefe 

virtves in his own conduct. 

Dr. P. has obferved, as an argument in favour of an elective 
clergy, that ‘* every man will do his duty beit when he has the eye 
of a matter immediaiely upon him.” This offends the Doétor’s 
corre/pondent, who feems to fuppofe that, if aclergyman be fo far 
dependant on his congregation, as to be elected by them, he is no 
beiterthanadrudge. It is * erroneous if you mean to infinuate that 
the clergy are the fervants of the people: no, Sir,’ (fays this gentler 
man) ‘ you, in your great humility, may condefcend to rank your- 
feif with kings, and acknowlege yourfelf their fellow-fervant; but 
the clergy of our church are fervants of the Almighty, and not the 
people’s drudges.’ Does this writer think that a prieft ought to 
rank above a king? If fo, he feems to have imbited more of the 
hauteur of papal Rome, than of the fpirit of that meek and lowly 
Teacher, who faid to his difciples, ** whdfoever will be chief amon 
you, let him be your fervant.”? This is a fpecimen of the Lay- 
man’s humility ! 

With a view to give Dr. P. * a little information on the fubje&’ 
of herefy, the Layman tells him, that ‘ the Englifh, by the word 
herefy, underftand an error in fome fundamental point of Chriftian 
faith, maintained with obftinacy and difingenuoufnefs;’ and he 
adds; ‘ forexample: thofe who deny the divinity of our bleffed 
Lord and Saviour are called heretics.” That is; all who deny the 
divinity of Jefus are obitinate and difingenuous: in other words, 
they wilfully maintain that which, in their hearts, they do not fine 
cerely believe. This is a fpecimen of the Layman’s charity ! 

The eftablifhment, he fays, ‘ is deficient in two of the means of 
§eining elleem,—hypocrify, and !ow deceit, which are preferved for 
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their own ufe by the Methodifts, whofe teachers rife from the loweft 
and moff depraved in fociety.? He never heard, he fays, ‘ that 
French virtue was peculiarly excellent; but now, fince they have 
hung their great men upon lamp irons, they have become quite 
another people.’ ‘ A people who two years ago were renowned for 
irreligion and licentioufnefs, have now, by habits of cruelty, maffacre, 
rapine, and confufion, become virtuous.’ ‘I’hus 1s a very numerous, 
and, in many refpects, a very meritorious, clais of Chriitians ftig- 
matized for the worft of vices; and thus a great nation, which, de- 
ducting for the evil influence of a corrupted government and a cor- 
rupted religion, may, perhaps, have kept pace with its neighbours 1n 
point of virtue, and other good qualities, is faid to have been no- 
torious for irreligion and immorality. Thus toois the whole of that 
nation generoufly confounded with a few deteftable ruffians, whofe 
horrid vices may, poflibly, in a great meafure, be fairly imputed to 
the debafing nature of the wretched government, civil and ecclefi- 
aftical, under which they lived. ‘Thus, Jaftly, are thofe who rejoice 
at beholding fo bright a biaze of wifdom and virtue burit forth, after 
the embers of liberty were conceived by many to be nearly {mothered 
by the load of rubbifh, which tyranny and prieftcraft had for fo many 
ages been indultrious to heap on them,—thus, we fay, are thofe wha 
rejoice at the returning light of freedom, and of unfettered Chrifti- 
anity, reprefented as rejoicing at cruelty, maffacre, and confufion! 
Thefe are {fpecimens of the Layman’s liberality ! 

This writer pleads, at fome length, for the great wealth and 
{plendour of the church eftablifhment, as a means of refpect and 
éftimation, Some may afk “ what is the particular nature of that 
refpect which wealth procures ?”’ for there are various kinds of re- 
fpec&t. ‘That the riches and maynificence, the purple and fine linen, 
of the higher clergy, may gain them admiflion into the houfes, and 
invitations to the tables and entertainments, of the great; and that 
they may excite a reverential awe and fubmiflive deference in the 
minds of thofe beneath them; we allow:—but the plain and humble 
Chriftian will afk, ‘* Do this wealth and this grandeur tend to proe 
duce that refpect, which helps to recommend and inculcate the fpi- 
rit and practice of the religion which thefe fplendid ecclefiaftics prow. 
fefs? Do they produce shat refpect which no man can withhold 
from real virtue and goodnefs? and do they thus ferve to increafe 
the number of practical Cariftians in the world??? Moralifts feem 
to think that they do wot; and they have faid, that the fuperior 
riches of the Catholic clergy have not been fo favourable to true 
vital Chriftianity, as the more moderate revenues of Proteftant efta~ 
blithments. ‘That great riches are more likely to injure the virtu- 
ous reputation of their poffeflor, by renderiog him corrupt, than to 
increafe his moral refpectability, will be the opinion of moft who 
pay a deference to the judgment and experience of him, who faid : 
<* How hardly fhall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God,” and who figuratively pronounced it ‘‘ eafier for a camel to 


go through a needle’s eye.” Indeed, if rich eftablifiments had been 


favourable to the caufe of Chriftianity, it feems probable that Jefus 
and his apoitles would have been found in a higher rank of life. 
We 
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We believe that a moderate competency would render the clergy 
moft refpectable, and their miniltry moft efficacious. The great 
extremes of riches and poverty, which, at prefent, prevail in our 
church, certainly have a tendency to corrupt numbers of the clergy : 
pot only of the higher and lower clafles, but of the middling clats allo, 
and thus to check the progrefs of pra@ical, which we believe to be 


the only true, Chriltianity. Pear. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 30. 4 Letter to the Electors of Great Britain. By James Su- 
therland, Efg. late Judge of the Admiralty at Minorca. 4to. 
pp. 83. 2s.6d. Jordan. 1791. 

We have here avery afteCling and well-written recital of the 
hard cafe and extreme diftreffles of the much-lamented author,— 
who, having, for nearly feven years, endured every thing that a feel- 
ing and generous heart could fuffer, from the infolence and delays 
of office, and the mortifying neglect of thofe who are commonly 
ftyled great men, and who, being no longer able to fuftain the load 
of mifery under which he had {fo long groaned,—defperately (but 
not unpremeditatedly,) rufhed, atonce, from the face of his king, in- 
to the prefence of his God !—Augult 17th, 1791; the day on which 
this addre/s was publifhed, by the unhappy writer’s particular ap- 
pointment. 

Every newfpaper has teemed with the circumftances of Mr. S.’s 
melancholy tale, and with the recital of thofe injuries of which he fo 
pathetically complained, in his various petitions and memorials, to 
the King, and to his Minifter, &c. but, efpecially in that letter 
addrefled to his Majefty, and by himielf prefented, as it were in the 
very article of death *. 

We fhall make no comment on the nature of Mr. S.’s pretenfions 
to the favour of his fovereign, nor on that of his claims on the juttice 
of his country; nor on the unfortunate aét of fuicide, by which his 
Majetty loft a loyal fubjec&t, who, certainly, merited a much happier 
deftiny.—His difmiffion from his honourable and lucrative appoint- 
ment, (through no demerit of his own, that we can difcover,) had 
gradually reduced him, and his family, to penury ; and shat confe- 
quence brought with it its ufual concomitant, infirmity, both of body 
and mind,—Alas! poor Sutherland! thy unhappy fate could not 
fail to remind us of the emphatic obfervation of the Hebrew Sage, 





* Mr. S, fhot himfelf, kneeling, within a few feet of the King’s 
carriage, as his Majefty was pafling through the Green-Park,—He 
had been, for twenty years, employed in the fervice of his country, 
firft as judge of the Admiralty at Gibraltar, and afterward in the fame 
very reputable capacity at Minorca ; where he was, at length, dif- 
placed by General Marray, the governor: for reafons with which 
the public have not yet been made fully acquainted.—Mr. S. ap- 
pealed twice to the juftice of Weftminfter-hall, and obtained two 
verdicts in his favour, for confiderable damages: but of which we 
do not find that he received the benefit. 
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who has faid, ‘* Surely oppREssion maketh a wife man mad *:”—~ 
but what fhall we fay of the oppreflor!—what of thofe who could, 
unconcernedly, trifle with mi/ery, and fee, with indifference, the 
cruel effects of difappointment and defpair, on a mind deeply im- 
bued with the keevelt irritability, alive to every ftroke of injuftice, 
and open to all the manly refentments of an injured character ! 

This publication was addreffed to the Electors of Great Britain, 
with the laudable view of exciting a defire in the pubiic, to obtain, 
hereafter, when the truly patriotic writer fhould be xo more, an at 
of the legiflature, for fecuring ‘ to the fubjedt, a remeay againt 
whoever fhall afperfe his charafter by any fa//ehood ftated in a peti- 
tion to the Houfe of Commons; although fuch petition may be re. 
commended in his Majefty’s name, to the confideration of the 
Houfe ;’—* and as the right of the fubject to petition the Crown for 
redrefs of any grievance, and in order toobtain juftice, is nugatory, 
while the communication of the royal plea(ure is withheld,—let me,’ 
continues the feeling writer, ‘ alfo, befeech you to inftruét your re- 
prefentatives, to obtain an act of parliament, to aflure the commu- 
nication of the royal will dy bis Maje/ty’s Miniffers, to every fubje& 
who may, in future, prefent fuch a petition to the King.’ 

The above extract is taken from p. vii. of Mr.S.’s prefatory 
Addrefs; which concludes thus :—‘ By which means, I hope, that 
the Jaft man who fhall be driven to deitruction in this country, by 
the abufe of power, and its contemptuous negleé, will be 

Your injured fellow-fubjea, 
James SUTHERLAND.’ 


Art. 31. Anecdotes of Archery, antient and modern. By H.G. 
Oldfield. 1zmo. pp. 78. 2s. Egertons, &c. 1791. 

As this country was, in former ages, celebrated for ics gallant 
archers, we feel pleafure in the revival of a manly field exercife, that 
has no favage and cowardly cruelty for its aim and gratification. 

Thefe anecdores confiit of a fhort collection of hiftorical paf- 
fages, tracing the practice of archery from the earlieft notices among 
almoft all nations. The univerfality of the bow and arrow is indeed 
a curious circumitance of obfervation ; and inftead of referring the 
invention of them to Apollo, their fimplicity and efficacy will per- 
haps account for the ufe of fuch weapons occurring to different na- 
tions, fo remote, and fo fituated, as to difcredit all idea of commu- 
nication with each other. ‘Two flicks and a ftring are all the ma- 
terials required for this effetive initrument of defence and offence. 
Trees and fhrubs are to be found in moft countries ; and every human 
Being who has feen either, muit foon be acquainted with the elaf- 
ticity of a dry ftick, and have availed himfelf of the property, as his 
occafions fuggefted. In any country, even the playfulnefs of achild 
might, and in every country, fooner or later, would, on fome account 
orother, bend a ftick, and tie the two ends with a thong to keep it 
bent. This would be a great ftep; the engine is formed, and its 
repulfive or projective force could not long remain undifcovered 





* Ecclef. vii. 7. 
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under the rude trials of curiofity. Another ftick, it is found, 
might be driven forcibly from it; if fuch ftick were pointed, it 
would wound or kill an animal or an enemy at a diltance 5 were it 
winged, it would fly farther, and with a more direct aim. Thus 
the firft difcovery, and its perfection, are fuch obvious refults of 
plain experience, that it is little more than inking when we find . 
thefe weapons familiarly in the hands of Afiatics, Africans, Ameri- 
cans, and the fecluded natives of the remoteit iflands of the foutnern 
ocean. 

In the account given of the revival of archery in this country, we 
apprehend the author makes it toorecent. He {ays ‘ the firlt dawz 
of a modern fociety of archers, was upward of twenty years ago, 
inftituted under the title of Finfbury Archers, now obfolete.” Among 
the focieties enumerated within this limit of time, he {pecifies the 
Caledonian, or Edinburgh Archers, as being the molt numerous,— 
above nine hundred in number; and he inflances a prand match played 
by them in 1789: bat we have good reafon to declare our belief, 
that the Edinburgh Archers are a very old body; and that they ufed 
to hold their matches, dreffed in a gay uniform, on the Links of 
Leith, more than fourfcore years back; and, correfponding with this, 
there is an o/d Scotch tune, well known, under the name of the 
Archer’s march. To this may be added Harrow ichool ; the young 
gentlemen of that feminary having annually fhot for the prize ofa 
filver arrow, as long as we can remember; and we know not that 
the cuftom is difcontinued. 








Art. 32. Terraguea: or a New Syftem of Geography and Modern 
Hiitory. By che Rev. James Gordon, Curate of Clough, in the 
County of Wexford. 8vo. Vol. 1. pp. 336. 6s. Boards. 
Diily. 1791. 

The author of this fyftem of geography was tutor to Lord Vifcount 
Stopford, to whom the work is dedicated; and it has the fanction of 
a number of re{pectable fubfcribers. ‘The plan extends to three vo- 
lumes, and appears, from this {fpecimen, to be well executed, though 
with no very obfervable difference from the fyitem of geography 
publifhed under the name of Guibrie; excepting that the longitudes 
and latitudes of places are not exprefied in the print, but are ieft to 
be found in the maps. By this method, the author appears to in- 
tend that his defcriptions might read more freely and eafily; and to 
leave the confultation of the maps for geographical pofition, as ex- 
ercifes for the ftudent. ‘Phe work is compiled from an extenfive 
reading of our modern voyagers and travellers; whole {cientifical 
and natural knowlege being greater than that of our old naviga- 
tors, their relations are more intelligent and fcrupulous, and of 
courfe are better intitied to confidence *. N. 





* Yet we obferve the author has been betrayed into an unluck 
miftake in affirming, p.g3. that the Terra Lemnia, or Terra Sigillata, 
is the mealy pulp of the fruit of an African tree called the Baobab 
tree, Either of the names given to this fubflance might have fug- | 
gefted a doubt, which Chambers’s Ditionary would have eafily re- ' 
folved ; for both the earth and the tree are de{cribed in that valuable f 
fummary of human kaowlege. 
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THEOLOGY and POLEMICS, 


Ait. 33. Afeionate Advice from a Minifter of the Eftab.ifecd Church 
to bis Parifhioners, upon the moft piain and pofitive Doves of 


Religion ; with jome Cautions agarnit the prevailing Spirit of 
the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Burt. M. A. Rec. 


Innovation. By 
1s. Boards, 


tor of Hinxworth, Herts. izmo. pp. Ily4. 


Stockdale. 1791. 
Sir Adam Gordon offers many wholefome hints of advice to his 


parifhioners of Hinxworth, and recommends feveral gocd forms of 
prayer for private ule on current occalions :—-bue the better people 


are inftructed, the lefs need they have for prefcribed exerciles of de- 


votion ; and there is this unavoidable evil atrendant on the beft 


compofitions for thee purpofes, which more mvft feel than chufe to 
confefs, that they tire by repetition ; and inflead of {pringing from 
the heart, it is difficult to keep the mind c!ofe to the lips. Paftoral 
obligations cannot be difcharged in the lump; they call for unre- 
mitied minute attention; and where religious duties are regulated 
by general rules, incolence is but too apt to repofe on the mere 
form ; adegeneracy which our worthy author acknowleges, in a well 
known pertinent initance. Mentioniog the cu//om of the congrega~ 
tion individually faving a private prayer on coming to their feats in 
the church, (hiding their faces with a hat, or a tan,) he honeltly 
doubts that with too many it is a mese form; ‘ that they fay no 
prayer, nor indeed know any.’ He very properly cautions them 
againft making a clattering with the pew doors, as well as againft 
bringing fucking infants, and dogs, to church; all which irre- 
gularities are obvious nuifances in a place of public devotion: 
neverthelefs, though the Sunday after ‘Frinity may happen to be loft 
amid the voice of the reader, the rattling of pew doors, the cry of 
an infant, and the noife of a dog, yet Milfs B. will not be prevent. 
ed from remarking the cut of Mrs. C.’s bonnet, nor how it is trime 
med; nor Mifs P. from declaring how monitrous prettily Mifs M.’s 
fcarf was tied behind ! 
The principal object of the worthy redtor is to caution his flock 
-againit innovations, and being decoyed away from the communion 
of the vifible church in which they were * born and bred,’ to frequent 
churches in houfes, and {clfscreated teachers exhibiting in fields and 
barns. Now in the perfuafien, that Sir Adam Gordon, from the 
affectionate fpirit that dictated thefe inftrudiions, does not confine 
the care of his flock to the mere performance of the public ftated 
Cuties of his church, and to the prefeating them juch a flight ma- 
nual asis now before us, but that he knows how to keep Methoditltic 
inter:opers out of Hinxworth, by fuch a perfonal, familiar, domettic 
attention to the poor of his parith, to correct their exceiles, and to 
footh them in affi:ctions, in feafon and cut of feafon, as will culti- 
vate thoie good feeds that are elfewhere left to thefe erratic miffion- 
aries: in this perfuafion, we will beg leave to ftate one clote queltion 
to him, and reit on his private conviction for the anfwer: 
if the poor, whom Jefus Chrift pathetically charged his difciples to 
foed, are nocirretrievably depraved and callous, which Methodittic 


teachers fiad to be far from the cafe; if thefe poor peo, le 
| lec 
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fee themfelves carefully avoided on all occafions, by a tiff and lofty 
minded paftor, or by the curate, to whom they are generally turned 
over, and who ftudiou/ly finks the Gofpel minitter in the man of 
modifh accomplifhments, what is to be expected ? We every where 
fee what aétually takes place: they either refign themfelves up 
wholly to indifference, or to profligacy of all kinds, by inferring that 
religion is nothing but an intereited profeflion or farce ; or, which is 
more to their credit, they betake themfelves to fuch fpirttual guides 
as offer, and are not above the folemn duties which they undertake; 
and thus ends the fhort hiftory of Methodifm. N. 


Art. 34. Seven Prophetical Periods; or, a View of the different 
Prophetical Periods mentioned by Danicl and St. John: wherein 
the Events that have happened under each Period, are briefly 
ftated from Hittory, and compared with the Predictions. By the 
Author of Speculum Britannicum. 400. pp. 264. 8s. Boards, 
Robinfons. 

It is wonderful to obferve how varioufly different minds are form- 
ed, with refpect to the degree of evidence which will produce con- 
vidion. What appears to fome men f{carcely to afford the flighteft 
probability, is to Others abiolute and clear demontftration. The 
learned author of this work, for example, fees, with all the certainty 
of ocular proof, an accomplifhment cf prophecies delivered in the 
book of Revelations, in events, 10 which, underftandirgs of a dif- 
ferent caft cannot perceive that they bear the moit diftant analogy. 
In the horfes mentioned in Revelations ix. 18. from whofe mouths 
went forth fire and {moke and brimitoue, he finds an account of the 
introduction of fire-arms and ordnance, which were firit ufed and 
introduced by the Turks; and in the farther defcription of thefe 
horfes, ‘ whofe power is in their mouths, and their tails, becaufe 
their tails are like ferpents, and have heads, and with them they do 
hurt,’ he difcovers the bite and the poifon of the falfe Mohammedan 
doctrine, which the Turks left debind them every where; the tails 
of whofe dreadful cavalry might therefore with great propriety be faid 
not merely to have ftings, but even to be like ferpents, and to have 
heads. Again, in drying up the great river Euphrates, (chap. xvi, 
12.) § that the way of the king of the Eaft might be prepared,’ this 
author perceives a prediction of the voyages of Anfon, Cook, and 
others, round the world ; by which a free communication has been 
opened with all parts of the globe, and particularly with the Eaftern 
nations. He finds, alfo, under the fame emblem, the influx of the 
Turks from Scythia into the lower regions of Europe and Afia, 
and the prefent feeble and declining ftae of the Turkith empire. 
Craving the reader’s indulgence, we will add another exainple of 
Our author’s eafy faith. The three unclean fpirits, (which, like 
frogs, came out of the mouth of the dragon,) and the beaft, and 
the falfe prophet, are, according to this interpreter, the modern 
teachers of atheiftical or mere deiftical dotrine—* f{pirits which have 
been croaking with too much fuccefs of late years.’ 

Thofe readers, who can find convition in fuch fancied refem- 
blances as thefe, may, in this work, meet with many other explanas 
tons of prophecies, equally convincing. ¥y 
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Ast. 35. The French Revolution fore/een in 1639. Extracts from 
an Expofition of cn Revelation, by an emineat Divine of bot 
Univerfities, in the beginning of the lait Century, who explains 
a Prophecy in that Book of a Re volution in France, its Separa- 
tion from Rome, and the Abciition of ‘Lithes. ‘lo which are 
fubjoined fome Oblervazions and Kemarks to illuflratce Facts and 
confirm the Application of the Prophecy. 8vo. pp. 55. is. 6d, 
Johnfon. 

We cannot fay that the contents of this pamphlet altogether 
reached our expectations. Recoliecting Seneca’s ** Venient annis,” 
&c. with fome other very fortuna‘e guefles on which time has been 
fo obliging as to confer the honour of predi¢tions, we were induced 
to imagine that Dr, ‘Thomas Goodwin's explanation of Rev. xi. 13, 
would be found to difplay what might now be deemed a clear fire. 
fight of the French Revolution. 

All, however, that Dr. Goodwin feems to have fore/eer, is the 
feparation of the Gallican church from the domision of Rome, and 
the extinction of ecclefaflical dignities under the Papacy,—which 
earneftly wifling, as becometh a good Proteftant, he could fecarcely 
read the Apocalypfe with the fearching eye of an expofitor, without 
meeting with one paflage at leait, in which he would difcover that 
this defirable object was ordained to come to pafs: but there is no- 
thing that indicates his having been favoured with a glimpfe, from 
the prophetic Pilgah, of the great civil changes which France has 
lately experienced.—The illultrations and remarks fubjoinea to the 
extracts are, on the whole, well compofed; and the ob/ervations 
here offered on the Abolition of the Arillocratic titles, contain mach 


found reafoning and good fenfe. Nloo-y. 


Art. 36. An Effay on the Truth and Infpiration of the Scriptures, 
By D. ‘Taylor. 8vo, pp. 190. 2s. 6d. Knot. 1790. 

We fhall briefly lay before the reader this writer’s own account 
of his publication. He informs us that he was requeited, fome time 
ago, to deliver a difcourfe on the in/piration of the Scriptures, before 
an affociation of minifters at Re:ford in Nottinghamihire ; and, on 
his compliance, he was afterward defired to print it. For this pure 
pofe, he deemed it neceffary to take a more accurate and extenfive 
furvey of the fubject; by which means, the fermon is very confi- 
derably enlarged, and formed into an Effay.—— It is farther 
obferved by the author, that while he was engaged in thefe in- 
quiries, he heard of a volume of fermons publifhing by Dr. Sten- 
net on a fimilar topic, which might pofiibly render his work need- 
lefs : but, on perufing thefe fermons, he found the plan fo different 
from his own, that there appeared no {cfiicient reafon to defitt from 
the profecution of his purpofe: he at the fame time informs us, that 
he has read the Dodtor’s performance with pleafure and advantage, 
and alfo received afliftance from it for the improvement of his eflay. 
To this account, it is added, 

* It will undoubtedly be obferved by men of reading, that 
the author has attempted in feveral feclions, to purfue that me- 
thod which the learned and pious Dr. Doddridge has recommended, 
and beautifully exemplified. He frecly acknowledges that he has 
13 endeavoured 
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endeavoured to avail himfelf of all the advantage which his defiga 
could derive from the Dodtor’s lectures and fermons, and from all 
other writings which he has perufed ; and it is hoped that this ge- 
neral acknowlegement will be efteemed fuficient.’? He alfo wifhes 
it to be remembered, that, as the pamphlet is only a fermon enlarg- 
ed, and as the introduction and improvement are nearly the fame 
with what was delivered from the pulpit, he has in thofe parts kept 
up the language of the preacher rather than of the writer ; which, 
he apprehends, will account for a few expreflions that might other- 
wife appear improper. He modeftly exprefles his perfuation, that 
readers of taite and difcernment will remark many deficiencies in 
the performance, which is, he fays, far below the idea that he 
forms of a complete defence f Scripture, and by no means exprefied 
in the happieft manner: yet he hopes that it may be ufeful. 

It will not be requifite for us to add many obfervations to this ac- 
count: the ftyle is plain, in fome refpects negligent, yet not, on 
the whole, unfuitable nor unpleafant; and though the writer’s 
opinions may not always confort with ours, we conlider his book as 
adapted to public fervice. He has, as he fays, availed himielf li- 
berally of preceding writers ; which indeed all mult do, in a degree, 
who take this fubje&t in hand; yet though numbers have trodden 
this path before him, we do not by any means judge this to be an 
unneceflary addition: many may poflibly read it, who would not 
attain to other tracts; and frefh fupplies, conducted with attention 
and propriety, are not unfeafonable. We muft acknowlege our- 
felves pleafed to obferve Chriftians of different denominations dif- 
cufling thefe topics, and employing their powers of thought and un- 
derftanding for the benefit of themfelves and others, and for the 
more firm eftablifhment of the Chriftian doctrine among men; and 
let us add, that we are particularly pleafed to fee fuch a fpirit and 
endeavour opening,and improving among thofe claffes who have 
been leis noted for thefe inquiries, and have rather been fuppofed to 
indulge to enthufiailic notions and fancies, than to any care for 
fettling their faith on a folid and firm foundation. 

This writer retains the text of the original fermon, 2 Pet. i. 16— 
21. and preferves a regard to it throughout the prefent treatife; 
he makes fome feniible and pertinent obfervations on the paffage ; 
though we do not perceive that they greatly vary, on a clofer in- 
guiry, from what others have offered. 

Mr. Taylor appears as a fenfible and diligent writer, poffeffed 
of a confiderable fhare of valuable knowlege. Hi 


Art. 37. A View of the External Evidence of the Chriftian Religion. 
By the Rev. James L. Moore, Matter of the Grammar School 
in Hertford, Herts. 1zmo. pp.132, 2s. 6d. Sewed. Ri- 
vingtons. 1791. 

Publications of this kind are numerous: many are on too large a 


feale for general utility: fome are reduced to a {maller compafs ; 


and none, perhaps, in this refpect are more ufeful than three fer- 
mons publifhed by the late Dr. Doddridge :— but there is ftill room 
for little tra&ts, like that which is now before us. The author’s 
Own account is, that his ‘ treatife was Gompofed during the intervals 
of 
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of relaxation from a very laborious employment, and, no doubt, is 
not without its faults ; but its defign is pure and unmixed; viz. to 
advance the credit of the Chriftian religion, to afcertain its trath 
from external evidence, and to eftablith its faith, and recommend 
it to our unfeigned aflent; and, as fuch, it is prefumed it will re. 
commend itfelf to every candid reader.”—We could wifh to finith 
this article without making any objections to the performance: but 
while inclination forbids us to be harfh, our office demands that we 
fhould be juft and ingenuous. We pafs over the intimation which 
Mr. Moore occafionally gives, that he and his brethren are /ucceffors 
to the apoltles ; for /ucceffors they certainly are, as every generation 
fucceeds the former : —if any thing farther be intended, we leave it to 
them to fupport their claim. What Mr. Moore obferves concerning 
the {pread of Chriftianity, when he fays, * without inquiring into 
former ages, let us but look a few years back and fee how narrow 
were its bounds in comparifon of thofe it has now, &c.’ (p. 84.) is 
certainly queftionable, to fay the leaft; and when he attributes this 
to the fociety for the propagation of the gofpel, many perfons will 
conclude that he has only a partial acquaintance with this part of 
his fubje&t: but, not to dwell on thefe inquiries, it is neceflary far- 
ther to remark, that our author, when he meations the prophecies 
of Daniel, appears to us to confound two different captivities, that 
of the ten tribes, and that of the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin; 
farther informing his readers, (p.70.) that ‘ Daniel himfelf, though 
not infeed with the reigning wickednefs, was {wept away in the 
indifcriminate captivity, by the king of Affyria:’ whereas a com- 
mon acquaintance with fcripture hiftory is fufficient to inform us, that 
this celebrated prophet was led away to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, 
feveral years after the Affyrian bondage had been effefted. yy. 


Art. 38. 4 full Refutation of the Do&rine of Unconditional Perfe- 
verance. By Thomas Oliver. 12mo. pp. 300. zs. 6d. Sewed, 
Parfons. 1760. 

This writer attacks a favourite tenet of the Calvinifts, and we 
apprehend he has the advantage in the difpute. His difcourle, we 
are told, was originally an extemporary fermon on Heb. ii. 3. which 
he has been perfuaded to enlarge, and to offer to the public. He 
confines himfelf to the Epiftle to the Hebrews for the fupport of his 
argument, ard endeavours to demonftrate that this book, which fome 
have cfteemed as fupporting the Calviniftic or (reputed) orthodox 
fide of the queftion, is indeed no other than a regalar chain of rea- 
foning againft the dottrine of unconditional perfeverance. He is 
a Methodift, and claffes under Mr. Wefley : but fenfe and truth are 
of worth, wherever they are found. From the view which we have 
taken of his Full Refutation, &c. he feems to have accomplifhed his 
point. Some few particulars in his manner are, tous, unpleafant; 


.but the tendency of his work feems to be good and ufeful. He does 


not difcover the acrimony and bitternefs which are commonly found 
in this rank of controverfial writers, and too often in others. He 
does not, we are told, pretend to deep learning: however, he pro- 
duces quotations on the fubject from various writers, and has alfo 
muftered up fome Greek paffages from the Fathers. De 
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Art. 39- 42 Efjay on Anger. By John Fawcett. The 2d Edition. 
rzino. 1s. 6d. Bound. Johnfon, &c. 
We are always glad to fee imprefions of fuch truly ufefal books 
as this now befote us, multiplied. Thefe plain, but well-adapted 
erformances, may do more good in fociety, than the more elaborate 
or {plend:d productions of learning or genius. Few readers, 
comparatively, ftand in need of high attainments in {cience, or in 
the elegant arts, but every one may have paffions and hurtful pro- 
enfities to correct and regulate; and of thefe, the ‘* angry paf- 
fion,” as Dr, Watts tiyles at, as that which efpecially requires go- 
vernment and controul, as being, generally, of the moft mifs 
chievous and fatal confequence.—Our account of the firlt edition of 
this eflay, may be feen in the Ixxviiith volume of our Review, p.174- 


Art. 40. Parental Duty: or the Religious Education of Children 
illuttrated and urged in feveral Difcourfes. By the Rev. George 
Jerment, Minilter of the Gofpel, Bow-lane. 8vo. pp. 169. 
2s. 6d. Dilly, &c. 1791. 

A courfe of practical inflructions, expreffed in plain unornament- 
ed language, and dilpofed under many diftin¢ét heads. ‘The writer 
feems very defirous that children fhould be well grounded in the 
orthodox faith, left they fhould be mifled by blind guides. = B, 


Art. 41. Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Glafgow. By 
James Bell, D. D. Miniller of Colditream. 8vo. pp. 464. 6s. 
Boards. Cadel!. 1790. 

The firft four of thefe fermons are founded on the prayer. of 
Agur, Prov. xxx. 7, 8,9. They confider the different temptations 
atiending on poverty or riches, according to the different means by 
which perfons are introduced to ether. Thete are followed by two 
difcourfes on lying, Prow xii. 19.; three, on evil-fpeaking, James, 
iv. 11.3; two, on meeknels, P/aiia xxavii. 8-11. and two, on the 
love of God, 1 ‘Fobn, iv. 16, 18. 21. ‘Lo the above are added, a 
fermon on the character of Doeg the Edomite, 1 Sam. xxii. 18, 19.5 
and two others, on a well and an iil-(pent youth, Eccle/. xi. 9, 10. 
The laft in the volume is on Provipence, conlidered as a plan 
going on progrefiively to perfection, P/alm cvi. 2. Of ihis we are 
particularly informed, that it was preached in the church of Kelfo, 
before the Provincial Synod of Merfe and Tiviotdale, and at their 
requeft publifhed with the foregoing. 

Of thefe performances, it mutt be faid, that they are fenfible and 
jedicious: they are all directed to a practical purpofe, without any 
admixture of what is merely doétrinal or controverfial. The ftyle is 
plain and clear, and, at the fame time, it is nervous, and dif- 
covers the man of literature. A few Scotticifms are fcattered here 
and there, which may be eafily excufed. Some vicious charaéters 
are highly drawn: it is not ofcen, we would hope, that all the ugly 
features meet in one perfon; though fome of them may be found in 
many. 

In defcribing particular virtues and vices, it is difficult fo to fix 
their limits, as not to intrude on thole of a different name at leatt, 
if not of a different nature:—but as it is with the prifmatic colours, 
though not blended together, they yet gradually and almoft imper- 
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ceptibly flide one into the other, fo it is with the difpofitions of the 
mind; their exact boundaries it is not always eafy to define. 

Some of thefe difcourfes have more of a philofophical caft, than 
would be fuited to common audiences: but it is to be remembered, 
that they were preached before a univerfity. Whoever perufes 
them, with attention, will find them initruétive, and of ufetul ten- 
dency. Hi. 
Art. 42. An impartial Inquiry into the State of Religion in England, 

By Samuel King. $vo. pp.47. 1s. Nobinions. 1789. 

Gloomy views of the ftate of mankind cannot be defireable; nor 
do we apprehend that this writer prefents them from a four and 
melancholy difpofition, but rather with a with to effect fome happy 
alteration. Poflibly, his notion of religion may not be the moft 
exact, though, if we underitend him, ke makes it to confift ina 
principle of fupreme love to God, and fincere good-will to man, 
actuating our whole behaviour. Concerning the juitice or injuftice of 
the picture which he draws, we fhall not attempt to fpeak in any tone 
of decifion: but to fume it will, we imagine, have an uncomfortable 
effect, when fumming up, as it were, the evidence, at the clofe of 
the pamphlet, he adds, ‘ Suppofe that there are halfa million of 
real Chriftians in the nation;—what is this in comparifon of fix 
millions ?—So that after all the exceptions that charity induces us 
to make, when we appeal to matters of fact, impartiality obliges us 
to fay, that fill the proper charaéteriftic of the Englifh nation is 
that of ungodlinefs.” In purfuing his point, the author runs through 
moft of the fects or divifions of Chriltians among us. Concerning 
the members of the church of England, among other things, he 
afks, ‘ Do the bulk of thefe love God with all their hearts, and 
their neighbour as themfelves?—Nothing lefs:—(he proceeds)— 
They do not even pretend to it:—they are not even feeking it.’— 
Again, he afks, ‘ Do they not underftand the principles of the ree 
ligion they profefs?—Are they not acquainted with the doétrines of 
their own church?—Much the fame as they are with the tenets of 
Confucius, or the doétrines of the Gymnofophifts.’ 

In like manner, other parties among us come under review, and 
wnder cenfure. If any have been, or are, fuperior to the reft in 
ahe prevalance of real piety and virtue, Mr. King apprehends it to 
be thofe Methodifts at tae head of whom Mr. Welley appeared, and - 
with whom, poflibly, he may number himfelf: but they, he ac- 
knowleges, have very greatly declined. 

We meet with fome fenfible remarks in this pamphlet; as when 
it is obferved, concerning forms of worfhip, that ‘ they are only fo 
far good, as they are ufed with a right intention, namely, as 
means to obtain an end: but to miftake them for religion itfelf, is 
an egregious bluader indeed. And (he adds) it is equally certain, 
that right opinions are no more religion than right forms of worfhip?’ 
—but however juft fome of this writer’s ftrictures may be, we cannot 
wholly approve of his calculation, nor think that any one has @ 
right to pronounce confidently concerning the virtue of others, any 
farther than habitua! and well-known practice may declare the 
truth, We truit, and are inclined to believe, that there are in all 
denominations 
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denominations among us, a great number of worthy and’ valuable 
people, who live not at random, but under the true influence of 
religion and virtue: fome are to be found in all ranks, though 
the higheft and the loweft are probably the moft deftitute, efpecially 
the former :—but all greatly need a reform; and this reform, if it be 
fincere and ufeful, can never be effected merely by force.—Happy 
and honourable are they, who, preferving a ftrict eye over them- 
felves, labour, by wife, gentle, and falutary, meafures, to advance 
this reform among all around:—they will, at the fame time, maintain 
their regard to the excellent Chriitian maxim—judge not, that ye be 
not judged. Ha. 
Art. 43. Sermons on feveral Occafions. By Henry Wolftenholme, 

M. A. late Reétor of Liverpool. 8vo. 2 Vols. Vol. I. pp. 350. 

Vol. 11. pp.296. 10s. Boards. Evans. 1790. 

It appears, from the advertifement, that the author of thefe 
volames died in the year 1771, and left dire€tions for this publica- 
tion: why it has been fo long delayed, we do not learn. In Mr. 
Wolftenholme’s own preface, we are informed, that 

¢ On his firft admiffion to the fervice of the church, he was too 
much employed in the performance of parochial duty, to fuffer him 
to acquire that knowledge, to which poflibly he might otherwife 
have attained. Three-fourths, at leaft, of the following difcourfes 
are of his own compofition: the reft are colleéted from feveral of 
the moft approved writers—mixed with his own refle&tions, and put 
together in fuch a manner, -.as he conceived, might give the doc- 
trine the greateft force on the minds of his hearers, many of whom 
did defire, that fome of them fhould be often preached, and others 
printed. In compliance with fuch defire, he gave direétion for 
their publication; but chiefly, that being peru‘ed with attention by 
his beloved parifhioners after his death, they might, in fome mea- 
fure, fupply the defects of his miniltration among them, in much 
weaknels, while living.’ 

This account given by the author very much fuperfedes any ob- 
fervations that we could make on the fermons, which are not to be 
numbered with thofe of the firft rate: yet they do not, on the 
whole, difcredit his memory. In point of orthodoxy, we are to 
conclude, that they concur with the church of England: but he enters 
very little into thofe fubjeéts. The chief errors which he combats 


are thofe of popery. We are pleafed to obferve him rejecting the 


notions of divine hereditary right, paflive obedience, &c. and 
pleading in favour of that liberty, civil and religious, which was 
confirmed to us at the Revolution. Virtuous conduct, founded on 
Chriftian piety or faith, is the great obje& kept in view throughout 
thefe compofitions; and furely nothing of equal moment can be re- 
commended to the attention of mankind! Hi. 


Art. 44. An Effay on the Manner in which Chriftianity was intended 
to improve Morality. By the Rev. John Leaaley, M. A. Fellow 
of Magdalen Coilege, Cambridge, and Curate of Ferry-bridge, 
Yorkfhire. 8vo. pp.4z. 1s. Richardfon. 1791. 

This effay has gained the annual prize infituted by the late Mr, 

Norris; and we have perufed it with fatisfation. It is fenfible and 
Rev, Serr. 1791, 1 judicious, 
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judicious, refting the argument on folid truth, but not dazzlisg and 
perplexing the reader with affected words and pompous fentences, 
The excellent tendency of the Chriftian doctrine to produce fub. 
ftantial virtue, mult furely be evident to an attentive reader; and it 
is here very well illuftrated.—* It is to be lamented,’ fays Mr, 
Leadley, * and may, perhaps, be made matter of objection, that 
we find fo little of morality in the Cliriftian world. ‘The reafon,’ 
he adds, * is obvious, and the anfwer full: it is becaufe, notwith- 
ftanding the general profetiion of Chriftianity, there are compara- 
tively fo few Chriftians.’ 

Eight or nine pages are added in this pamphlet to thofe which 
were delivered and approved at the time appointed for the deter. 
mination of the prize; for this the author modeflly apologizes, be- 
caufe thefe additions, he obferves, have not received the fame re- 
fpeétable fanétion with the former part of the eflay, though he 
deems it rather incomplete without them ;—we do not apprehend 
that his readers will confider them as a needlefs, nor as an improper 
appendage. Hi. 
Art. 45. 4 Review of the Policy, DoGrines, and Morals, of the 

Methodifis. 8vo. pp.55. s+ Johnfon. 1791. 

This pamphlet is not ill written; the author is fenfible, though, 
we apprehend, fomewhat intemperate and miftaken in refpeét to 
Methodi/m. His account of the policy by which the Methoditts have 
been ‘ raifed to their prefent greatnefs,’ is, in one place, com- 

reffed into the following lines: * the accommodating nature of their 
doétrine; the charms of novelty; the confequence to which each 
member is raifed; the difpenfation they give from ftri€t morality; 
the advantages they take of the weakneffes and infirmities of human 
nature, and their continual and painful attention to the bed of 
ficknefs.’? (P. 16.) To this, it is added, ‘ Taking it altogether, 
it may truly be confidered as the moft perfect fyftem ever raifed by 
human policy. The religion of Jefus owed nothing to the pre- 
judices and pafions of the human heart: bot the religion of J. W. 
owes to thefe almoft every thing. Wonderful would it indeed be 
then, if it did not fucceed.’ The illuftration of the above remarks 
is one part of the plan of this pamphlet, which is followed by an 
inquiry into the diftinguifhing dodirines of the Methodifls, and their 

robable effects. The refult of fuch a refearch bears very hard on 
this people, and fome parts of the cenfure may be too juftly founded. 

From the initials, 7%. W. in the paragraph which we have infert- 
ed, we conclude that the writer underftands, by Merhodifts, the fol- 
lowers of the late John Wefley. He has furely forgotten, or does 
not know, that there is a large body diftin& from him, who come 
under the denomination, and to whom fome principles here afligned 
may more properly be imputed ; for we apprehend that the latter 
condemn the adherents of Mr, Wefley as Arminians. ye 


Art. 46. The Spirit of all Religions. 8vo. pp.50. 2s.6d. Am- 
fterdam. 1790. Hcokham, London. 

According to this writer, the fpirit of all religions is pride, in pre 

tending to know any thing concerning the Deity, or prefuming 
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to hold any intercourfe with him:—vet, with the moft manifeft in- 
confiftency, he afferts, that the exittence of inferior deities, derived 
from the fupreme, may be known, and that they ought to be wor 
fhipped. The pofitions, advanced in thisi .all manual of {cepticifm, 
are too crude and fuperficial to merit the appellation of pbilofophy. 


SINGLE SERMONS. Ez. 


Art. 47. The Divinity of Chrift proved from his own Declarations, 
attefied and interpreted by his living Witneffes the Fews. A Sere 
mon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford at Sr. Peter’s, 
Feb. 28, 1790. By ‘Thomas Bur efs, M. A. Fellow of Corpus 
Chrifti College, Domeftic Chaplain to the Lord Bifhop of Salif- 
bury, and Prebendary of Salifbury. 4:0. pp.47- 1s. Ri- 
vingtons. 

The doctrine of the Trinity has been too much agitated to allow 
any {cope for novelty of argument: but though there fhould be little 
that is new, it appears to us that there is fomething very uncommon, 
in this fermon. The learned and ingenious author attempts to 
eftablifh the divinity of Chrift on the malicious inferences and ca- 
lamnies of his inveterate enemies, the Jews: but will it not be 
objected, that provided this kind of evidence be admiffible io one 
inftance, it is fo in all? which, if allowed, both the charaéter of 
Chrift and the truth of his religion mutt be deep'y affected. In 
confcientioufly giving our opinion on the force of Mr. Burgefs’s 
reafoning, we hope to be pardoned for fcrupling fo refpectabie an 
authority! Surely it matters not what interpretation the unbelieving 
Jews, thofe inveterate foes of Chrift, affixed to his declaration—Z 
am the Son of God. Refolved on putting the worft poflible conitruc- 
tion on all his words, their malice could not fail of grounding on 
this, the charge of d/a/phemy. Becaufe he faid that God was his Fa- 
ther, they inftantly accufed him of making him/elf equal with God: 
but this, to fay nothing of its being more than his words imply, as 
the accufation of enemies, merits no regard in our inquiries con- 
cerning the perfon of Chrift. The plain queftion is, Does the 
phrafe the Son of God, in the genuine language of Scripture, 
ever fignify Divinity, Confubftantiality, and Equality with the 
Father ? 

That it has this meaning, when applied to our Saviour, who is 
xat’ skoynv, Called the Son and the only begotten Son of God, Mr. Bur- 
gefs ftrongly maintains, efpecially as, he fays, it muft be taken in 
connection with his affertion (John, x. 30.) J and my Father are one. 
Calvin, however, will not allow this latter text to have any re- 
ference whatever to the homooufiayg doétrine*, and had Mr. Bur- 
gefs recollefied what inftantly occurred to us, that Chrift prays 
(John, xvii. 23.) that his difciples may be one, even as he and the 





® Calvin’s comment on this text is as foliows: Abuii fant hoc 
loco veteres, ut probarent Chriftum effe Patri oxoxcwr Neque enim 
Chriftus de Unitate fubftantiz difputat, fed confenfu quem cum 
Patre habet : quicquid {cilicet geritur a Chrifto, Patris virtuti con- 
firmatum iri, 
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Father are one *, and that St. Paul (1 Cor. iii. 8.) defcribes himfelf 
and Apolios as one, he would have helitaied in quoting it as proving 
a confubftantiality. 

In a note (p. 41.) Mr. B. lays additional itrefs on this phrafe the 
Sow of Ged, as a full proof of Chriil’s divinity, ¢ implying, (he ob. 
ferves,) the fame kind of relation to God, as that of a man to his 
father: that is, coeflentially with God, and confequentiy equality 
of nature and divinity in its fall extent.’ 

Without offering any ftriciures on the legitimacy of this corollary, 
or engaging in a controverfy, where debate feems only to make 
opinions diverge flill farther from each other, we fhall content our- 
felves with offering this obvious remark, that, as the doétrine of the 
Trinity, iftrue, is not a mere matter of {peculation, but is, as Mr, 
B. obferves, an object of practical duty which fhould force itfelf 
into all our devotional addrefles, we might expect in Chriftianity, 
which is faid to be a fyftem of religion defigned for the poor and the 
avayfaring man though a fool, (i.e. for perions of plain andcommon 
underftandings,) to find the duty refulting from the dottrine clearly 
exprefled, however incomprehenfible the dofirine may be in itfelf: 
but there is nothing of this kind to be found in the New Tefta- 
ment. In Eph. ii. 18. we read of having acce/s to the Father through 
the Son and by the Spirit: but no where of a joint addrefs to them as 
three perfons in one God. It would narrow the ground of controverfy, 
could the former be fubftituted for the latter. 

So far from wifhing to derogate from the merit of this difcourfe 
becaufe all its arguments do not ftrike us as conclufive, we would 
not difmifs it, without giving it as our Opinion, that it is extremely 
well written. Moo-y. 


Art. 48. Serious Cautions to young Students. Preached before the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, on Commencement-Sunday, July 4, 
1790; to which is added, a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
verfity on Chriitmas-day, 1772. by ‘Thomas Stevens, D. D. 
Ato. pp. 20. 18. Cadell. 

In the fir of thefe fermons, from Proverbs, xix. 27. Dr. S. la- 
ments that young men, in places confecrated to fcience and reli- 
gion, fhould exclude themfelves from the moft valuable acquifitions 
and improvements, by their extreme indolence, diffipation, and li- 
centioufnefs. Againft thefe vices, he ferioufly cautions the ftudent; 
and he moreover reminds him of the dangerous {nares and feducing 
infiructions, which learning itfelf throws in his way. He recom- 


_mends philofophy to be made the ufeful fervant of religion; and not 


to be fuffered to become its mafter and tyrant. 

In the fecond fermon, he replies to the queftions of his text, 
Matth. xxii. 42. What think ye of Chrift? whofe fon is he? and 
from his being called David's lord as well as David’s fon, he infers 
the divine and human natures of Chrift. How far this inference 
fatisfied the Univerfity of Cambridge, or will fatisfy his readers, we 
fhal] not prefume to determine. 0 

The fermons are well written. 2: 


_ the dow by xadas nucig ty izpere The very fame expreflion that 
is ufed by John, x. 30, 
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elf Art. 49. Ox Faith and Elefion, preached before the Univerfity of 
ing Cambridge, Dec. 5, 1790. By Thomas Hayter, A.M. &c. | 
8vo. pp.25- 4s. Payne, &c. 1791. 
the _ © From a mifconception (as Mr. H. obferves) of the words ele, 
»b. faved, chofen, juftified, and other Jewifh phrafes, thick clouds of 
his error have overfpread the Chriltian hemifphere. Thefe expreflons 
ity denote, in general, agreeable to the tenor of their import in the 
Old Teftament, perfons pofleffing a contingent profpect of falva- 
ry, tion, held out gratuitoufly, but attainable only conditionally, 
ke through a compliance with moral and religious ftipulations.” This 
ure explanation here given by Mr. H. we believe to be ftrictly juft ; and 
the whoever wifhes to obtain a more full view of the {criptural meaning 
Ir, of thefe phrafes, than is here exhibited, may confult the Key to the 
elf Apoftolic Writings prefixed to Taylor’s Paraphrafe on the Romans ; 
Ys which, as ftrongly corroborating Mr. H.’s featiments, we were ra- 
‘be ther furprifed he did not quote. 
on His fubfequent remarks on Faith and Ele@ion, built on the above 
ly foundation, are rational, and fuch as tend to make Scripture har- 
Fis monize with itfelf. According to Mr. H.’s explanation, the e/e@ 
a- may, with fome propriety, be exhorted to give diligence to make 
gh their calling and e/efioz fure, but not on the Calviniitic theory. 
as ‘ Election, (concludes Mr. H.) in the condition of its tenure, 
Y> feems to refemble an earthly inheritance. This fortunate poffeffion, 
we well know, properly improved, enriches and bleffes its propri- 
fe etor; but entirely uncultivated, prefents a fcene of difguiting defo- 
ld lation, totally devoid of any ufeful or ornamental] produdt.’ Moe-y. 
ly Art. 50. Preached at the Archdeacon’s Vifitation, April 23, 1790, 
mY. in the Church of St. Mary, Ipfwich. By George Rogers, M.A. 
16 Rector of Broughton, Suffolk. 8vo. pp.21. 6d. Johnfon. 
ty We are pleafed to find that a difcourfe, fo rational, {criptural, 
le and fenfible as this, fo favourable to liberty, and fo juft to that 
). fpiritual worfhip which Chriftianity inculcates as of etfential mo- 
ment, is * publifhed at the requett of /ome of the clergy prefent.’ 
1- The place, the obje, and the nature of Chriltian worth p, are here } 
I- confidered in an intelligent and initruétive manner, from John, iv.23. 
8 As a f{pecimen, we fhall tranfcribe two fhort paflages. ‘It is to 
I- no purpofe to be zealous for the place, or ceremonies of worfhip, ¢ 
f when the do¢trines of it are erroneous; much I<{s to plead antiquity ¢ 
g for the continuance of what ought never to have been admitted.’— 
- In another place it is added, ‘ that churches, as well as indivi- 
it duals, have not erred, is too much for human frailty to aflume. We 
are allowed to fay, that the church of Jerufalem, of Antioch, of 
a Alexandria, of Rome, have erred; and if we do not arrogate to é 
d ourfelves that infzllibility, which was the caufe of our feparation 
$ from the latter, we may have erred likewife. But if candor will ’ 
e permit us to fee our errors, and if we have good fenfe to correct them, 
- we may be in time to avoid the fate that now awaits the See of 


No Rome, which is tottering to its very bafis, by the weight of its own 
' corruptions.” Such fentiments fhew that the author is animated by 

a laudable zeal for the REAL HONOUR, and BEST INTERESTS, of 

true religion, whatever may be its eftablifhment, or its denomination. }{j , 


3 Ar t. { 
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Art. 51. Ana Apology for Efau: preached in the Parifh Church of 
St. Andrew, Plymourh, at the Archdeacon’s Vifitation, May 21, 
1790. By Thomas Alcock, A. M. Vicar of Runcorn in Che- 
fhire. $8vo. pp.6z. 1s. 6d. Law, &c. 1791. : 

The defign of this fermon is to vindicate the charatter of Efau at 
the expence of that of Jacob. The former is praifed for his honeity, 
generofity, and filial piety; the latter is condemned as a cruel and 
treacherous fupplanter, who, to obtain the birth-right, as the au- 
thor expreffes it, told fibs, and dodged with a hungry belly. Neither 
the queflion itfelf, nor the manner in which it is treated, has been 
fufficiently interefting to enable us to make our way through this 
long difcourfe, without much liftlefinefs and fatigue. ‘The fermon 
is very incorrectly printed. E, 


Art. 52. The Death of a great Man improved. Preached at Briftol 
in confequence of the Deceafe of the Rev: Richard Price, D. D. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. who departed this Life April 19, 1791, in the 
68th Year of his Age. By Thomas Wright. 8vo. pp. 34. 
1s. Johnfon. 

We have here an highly commendable tribute of friendfhip to the 
memory of Dr. Price, whofe public {pirit and Chriftian virtues Mr. 
Wright has, we believe, exhibited with great fidelity. As the 
character of fuch a man cannot be too much known, this preacher 
confulted the improvement of his hearers in this biographical fermon. 
Few are the occafions of recommending virtue, religion, and public 
f{pirit, by fuch an example; whenever, therefore, they occur, religious 
inftru€tions are laudably employed in attempting to improve them. 
The text is 2 Sam. iii. 38. a paflage often afixed by way of motto 
to fermons on the death of celebrated perfons. Mooy, 
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‘ Jo the MonTHLy REVIEWERS. 
¢ GENTLEMEN, 

¢ AS the favourable opinion which you have been pleafed to ex- 
prefs, in general terms, of my Treatife on Wheel-carriages, 
(Rev. for July, p. 340,) will, no doubt, introduce it to -the 
attention of mechanicians, I am very folicitous to obviate your 
objection to the reafoning contained in its ninth fection; that “ it 
is exceedingly obvious, that if the height of the wheels of a two- 
wheeled carriage vary, the pofition of the line of draught mu/? alfo 
vary.” This does not appear to me to be the cafe; for, as the 
heiyht of the fhafts or traces from the ground, (at their ends which 
are attached to the carriage,) by no means depends on the height of 
the wheels, the line of traction might remain the fame, or even be 
raifed with low, or depreffed with high, wheels, without any alcera- 
tion of the height of the traces where attached to the animal draws 
ing;—if fo, the load being thrown more or lefs behind the wheels 
fo fituated cannot depend on their height, I therefore reafoned on a 
fuppofition, that the line of draught remained always parallel to 

the plane of afcent. 

‘ It is a miftake, that I mentioned as a common opinion, that 
‘* the higher the wheels of a two-wheeled carriage are, the more 
the load is thrown behind them,” (or, as I underitand, their centre,) in 
** afcending 
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of « afcending hills:? but that the difadvantages attending a carriage 
ly fafpended above or below its centse of gravity, are increafed by the 
a increafed fize of its wheels; becaufe the load overhangs that part of 
a large wheel which touches the afcending plane, more than it would 
‘3 a {mall one, as a reference to page 46, and the correfponding plate, 
» will fhew.—I hope you will excule the liberty I teke in this vindi- 
{ cation, which I lay before you, as judges for the public, and the 
7 fatisfaction of myfelf, who am too well acquainted with your Review 
J to doubt your jultice. 
v ‘ I remain, Gentlemen, very refpectfully, 
. ¢ Bridgewater, ‘ Your obliged obedient humble fervant, 
1 Aug.17,1791.’ ‘ Ros. Anstice.’ 
E, " We fhall only add to Mr. A.’s remarks, that all the two-wheeled 
l carriages, which we have feen, have the fhafts attached immediately 


to the axle; and therefore the height of the line of draught at that 
end muft depend on the height of the wheels, and confequently the 
poiition of that line alfo: nor do we fee how the fhafts can be attached 
otherwife to fuch a carriage without great and manifeft difadvantage. 


In refpeét to the miftake which Mr. A. fays we have made, we 
; allow that, in endeavouring to contract his meaning into few 
! words, we have not expreffed ourfelves with perfect accuracy: bat 
| no faife reafoning has been introduced in confequence of it. W. 





©‘ Jo the Montuty REVIEWERS. 
¢‘ GENTLEMEN, 

‘ AS | perceive, by your review of Mr. Leach’s Treatife on Univerfal Inland Na- 
gation *, that the author aflumes to himielf whatever merit may belong to the 
difcovery of a new methed of conftru*ing canals by means of inclined planes, in- 
oy, ftead ot jocks, I cannot deny myfelf the pleaiure of relating to you a little eveatful 
hittory of an unfortunate child of genius, who has many years been :emoved be- 
yond the reach of envious detraétion ; ana | perfuade myfelf you will permit this 

thort tale of departed merit to be recorded in your ufetul journal : 
¢ John Edyvean, a native of Cornwa!), was born to affluent circumftances, but 
difipated his wealth in purfuits that had for their obj-&t the good of mankind, 
al:hough he failed to obtain their fanction ani fupport. His whole life was {pent 
in vain enceavcuss to complete projects of a vaft extent, from which he derived only 
the mortification of being confidered by his friends as an airy fchemer, with whom it 
.was dangerous to be conneéted: neverthclefs, there remain to this day, ia that 
county, feveral monuments of his ingenuity that excite the admiration of kinared 
talznts, and the prefent regret of every one that he was not able to effect his views. 
— About the year 1777, he laid before a county meeting of Cornwall, the plan of a 
‘canal for traverfing the whole kingdom without a fingle lock, by means of inclined 
‘planes; but it was rejected as wild and chimerical.—Before ne died, however, he 
tound the means of fhewing its pratticability, by a fmall fpecimen of fuch a work. 
* The ufe that is made of fea-fend for the purpofes of manure, in the county of 
Cornwall, is well known, The inhabitants carry this fand from the coafts into the 
‘Anterior parts of the county, by land carriage, twenty miles and upwards, Our 
projeQtor conceived the defign, in the. latter part of his days, of making a navigable 
Canal to fave this labour; aad, by cunfining his attention to this fole obje@, he, in 

part, accomptifhed it, under very difadvantageous circumflances. 

_* His pecuniary refources were very nearly exhaufted; the whole world, as well as 
his neareft relations, had abandoned to his tate a man whom no loffes cculd divert 
from: what they deemed vifionary purfuits, The prejudices of the country. were 
ftrongly againft him, fince a great number of perfons reaped benefit from employing 
-their teams in carrying the fend, at feafons when they had littie elfe to du; and 

poor Edyvean himtelf was wearing down apace by age, and was very nearly blind, 

He flruggled under all thefe difficultias with a chearfulnef, and a perfeverance that 


— 
- 
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gained him no lefs admiration than compaffion. In the year 1779, he had finifhed 
this canal up to the town of St. Columb, about fix miles from the fea. It approached 
the fea no nearer than to the fummit of an ia:mente cliff, down which he had con- 
firu@ied an inclined plane, for drawing up the fard from the fhore, on the principles 
explained by Mr. Leach. On this fpot, and throughout the whole courfe of 
the canal, there was an abundant di‘play of mechanic contrivance. In that year, 
1 went with fome friends to vific this work. We overtook the poor old many 
groping his way by the fide of his canal, and leading a miferable little horfe 
in his hand. We joined him, and he conduéted us to all the parts of this ingenious 
work, with the intelligence of one who had formed the whole, inch by inch ,—and 
this alone can account for the eafe and fafety with which, in his blind ftate, he 
paffed through every part of it. We dined toge:her, and he gave us a little hiftory 
of his life; the prominent parts of which were, the hardthips he had fuffered trom 
the ignorance and prejudices of his compatriots,—Agreeably furprizei at finding fo 
precious a jewel in this obfcure nook of the country, and fincerely lamenting his 
fate, 1 thall now feel a real fatisfaftion in feeing a remembrance of him before the 
public eye, and in doing him an act of juftice, in refpe€t to an idea which he cer- 
tainly firft conceived, 


* lam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


# Sept. 11, (791. © Beem” 





*.® We think ourfelves much honoured by the Author of a fpirit- 
ed SonneET, written in approbation of our unalrered and unalterable 
fentiments relative to the highly important fabje&t of Liperty: 
but as it would ill become us to publifh our own panegyric, we can 
only, in this manner, pay our acknowlegements to the unknown 
animated writer, for the mark of diftinlion which he has been 
pleafed to beitow on us. 





+*+¢ Mr. Ellis will fee his Letter duly noticed, in the Table of 
Errata given in our Appendix to Vol. V. of the New Series, pub- 
lifhed with this month’s Review. 





#;+*# We have received a long letter from Mr. Coote, in which 
he controverts our opinions refpecting his book, and re-afferts his 
own. As he-has neither advanced any new arguments, nor aliered 
our fentiments by the repeiition of the old, we do not think it ne- 
ceffary to print his letter, nor to comment farther on it. O 





~*t The letter from ‘ A Friend to the Slaves,’ is left at Mr. 
Becket’s, with the fuperfcription S, W. according to his defire. 





*t* Another Correfpondent, under the fignature of S. W. re- 
commends to us a meafure which we mutt decline, from motives 
that can only be afligned in a private letter. 





*||* Mr. Williams’s Natural Hiftory of the Mineral Kingdom 
will be noticed in our next Number. 





ttt We thall attend to ‘ T. Y.’s’ fecond polite letter. The entire 
fubject of his former remark is likely to come, in a fhort time, re- 
ularly before us, in confequence of fome capital operations in point, 
which Meffrs. Lavoifier and Seguin have lately undertaken. In the 
mean time, he may be affured, that the gentleman to whom he ale 
Judes, is miltaken in every cireumftance mentioned by‘ T.Y.’ Ch, 





_ , {{*] In our laft Review, p. 468, 1.26, for ¢ operate,” r. operating. 
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